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TWO   ESSAYS 


CONSTITUTIONAL   REFORM, 


By  the  same  Author. 

Crown  Svo,  price  Is.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE    FALL    OF    MAN: 

gi  '^ozm  on  Cwatiow. 

WITH    NOTES,    CONTAINING   A    PHILOSOPHICAL   ANALYSIS    OF    THE 
REVEALED    DOCTRINES    OF   RELIGION. 


Analysis  of  the  Work. 

The  object  of  this  poem  is  to  exhibit,  through  the  various  aspects  of  the  general  scheme 
of  Providence,  the  fundamental  Scripture  doctrine  of  Man's  primeval  Fall.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,— the  one  employed  in  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth,  in  the  several  heads 
which  constitute  the  subjects  of  its  cantos;  the  other,  in  retrospective  contemplation  of 
these  results,  applied  to  the  practical  delineation  of  life,  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  man's  being.  To  the  whole  is  annexed  a  series  of  Notes,  having  reference  to 
details  which  could  not,  though  springing  from  the  cantos,  admit  of  introduction  in  their 
argument.  They  take  up  in  detail  the  philosophical  examination  in  the  cantos,  of  which 
they  constitute  an  integral  portion  each. 

The  first  canto,  having  Man's  Creation  for  its  topic,  is  written  only  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  didactic  matter  before  the  reader.  In  the  second,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  remove  the  apparent  disproportion  between  original  transgression  and  its  consequence, 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents  is  assumed  to  have  occuiTed.  The  reflections  with  which  it 
closes  lead  naturally  to  the  important  head  of  man's  investigation,  Knowledge,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third  canto;  and,  in  this  again,  to  the  last  great  object  of  it  all,  the  knowledge 
of  his  state  on  earth,  and  future  destiny  to  come.  This  fourth  canto  closes  the  subjects  of 
the  first  part.  The  cantos  of  the  second  part,  in  pursuance  of  its  general  object  above 
stated,  are  taken  up  vrith  the  Sketch  of  Human  Life  in  Man's  different  stages. 

There  are  now  presented  to  the  public,  along  with  their  respective  Notes,  two  of  the 
mwtos,— the  one  having  for  its  subject  the  Resurrection  and  Future  State ;  the  other,  both 
its  text  in  the  practical  deUneation  of  Hmnan  Life,  and  the  philosophical  Note  on  the 
Bearings  of  Rehgion  upon  Legislation.  The  Note  to  the  one  canto  deals  generally  with 
the  subject  of  the  ilesurrection  and  Future  State,  but  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  along  with  a  refutation  of  the  Pantheistic  cosmo- 
logy. In  the  Note  to  the  other  canto,  having  to  treat  of  those  an'angements,  in  the  orga- 
nized polity  of  a  Nation,  which  are  necessary  to  educe  the  interest  of  that  Future  State, 
the  several  topics  of  the  Christian  profession  of  the  Legislature  and  Nation,  and  of  the 
Suprerflaqy  and^Abjuration,  are  examined. 

Appendec^s  a  paper  on  Parliamentary  Oaths,  -vvith  the  professional  Opinion  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Joseph  Napier. 

London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans,  &  Roberts. 
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PEEFACE. 


The  object  of  the  writer,  in  these  Essays,  is  to  direct  pub- 
lic attention  to  some  aspects  of  Constitutional  Reform, 
which  he  believes  have  been  rather  overlooked,  than  de- 
preciatingly viewed,  in  a  too  isolating  consideration  of 
Reform,  as  depending  on  the  much  inferior  agitation 
and  topic  of  the  Franchise. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  Constitution  is  of  the  gravest 
moment ;  and  the  melioration  likewise,  in  their  working, 
of  the  several  agencies  for  the  expression  of  the  voice  and 
power  of  Opinion — both  those  which  are  active^  and  which 
are  slumbering.  Literary  enterprise,  the  voices  of  the 
Church,  the  Press,  and  public  Agitator,  and  the  organs 
of  Academical  Institution, — especially,  too,  the  voices  of 
the  moral  members  of  a  Community,  expressed  in  their 
individual  acts,  the  most  neglected,  and  most  potent  or- 
gan of  national  opinion.  The  writer  has  drawn  a  spe- 
cial attention,  in  treating  it,  to  the  industrial  advance 
and  elevation  of  the  sex  of  Woman. 

The  topic  of  the  second  Essay  is  of  an  import  far  more 
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deep,  in  national  concern,  than  any  question  of  the  Fran- 
chise ;  and  it  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Essay.  They 
are  offered  to  the  public,  for  their  earnest  consideration, 
supplementary  to  the  agitation  of  an  isolated  reform. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  duty,  in  these  Essays,  to  anim- 
advert upon  the  party-government  of  Statesmen.  Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  he  ascribes  a  want  of  personal 
worth,  because  they  are  such,  to  any  Statesmen.  Far 
from  it.  He  has  had  the  opportunity  to  have  seen 
enough  of  these,  to  know  how  very  much  the  blame  of 
party-government  abuse  belongs  to  their  dependents  and 
supporters.  Public  men  are  better  men — far  better  men 
than  to  the  public,  through  the  damaging  medium  of 
their  party-politics,  they  look.  And  there  is  far  less  of 
essential  difference  between  them,  than,  through  the  da- 
maging medium  of  distorted  party-politics,  there  seems. 
It  is  the  system  that  is  wrong — essentially  wrong  and 
rotten — and  defiles  the  reputation  of  the  very  best  of  men, 
who  enter  on  the  crooked,  doubling  pathways  of  it.  The 
pretentious  man  may  simulate  a  virtue  in  it;  but  the 
Statesman,  who  is  truly  honest,  will  not  affect  to  repre- 
sent it,  but  as  a  system  of  defilement.  To  the  moral 
clean,  it  is  unclean,  and,  truly,  like  the  entrance  on  a 
filthy  gutter.  He  may  be  clean,  so  far  as  frailty  is  clean 
— ^he  may  be  elegantly  dressed ;  but  if  he  goes  once  into 
it,  infallibly  he  will  be  dirtied.  "  Ay,"  said  an  eminent 
public  friend  to  this,  once  speaking  to  the  writer,  "and 
"  the  cleaner  he  is  by  nature,  the  dirtier  he  will  look  after 
"it." 
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The  truth  is,  that  public  men,  from  the  debasing  con- 
tact of  the  system,  are  only  to  be  rightly  represented  cha- 
ritably. As  public  men,  they  must  be  viewed  to  be  cur- 
tailed of  much  of  their  inherited  endowment  of  the  good 
— they  must  be  viewed,  emphatically  to  speak,  as  "  under 
"nature,  and  not  so  good  as  themselves."  Still,  alas! 
there  will  be  meditation  for  the  moralist  upon  the  best 
of  them.  The  very  best  are  tainted ;  and,  after  all  the 
moral  eminence  of  life,  there  seems  too  oft  (pertaining 
fallen  to  the  best)  some  architectural  flaw,  some  cracked 
entablature — some  gap,  some  leaky  vent,  some  residue 
of  the  rogue  of  old  mortality. 

Of  the  Literary,  and  his  brother  workmen,  the  writer 
could  not  be  thought  that  he  indulged  uncharitably. 
Yet  he  has  been  constrained  to  bring  a  heavy  allegation 
of  their  public  dereliction.  The  opening  Essay  will  show 
the  several  paths  wherein,  he  thinks,  that  duty  to  the 
public  is  neglected  by  the  Literary.  It  will  show,  he 
humbly  hopes  also,  the  high  import  of  the  intimations  of 
the  times,  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  literateur  to  as- 
sume his  right  pre-eminence  as  a  guider  of  the  People. 
It  is  discreditable  to  the  literary  men  of  our  time,  that 
they  should  hide  in  nooks  and  corners,  instead  of  boldly 
coming  out,  like  their  political  brothers,  utilitarian  on 
the  platform  of  the  world.  The  literateur  must  come  out 
and  be,  like  all  men,  practical.  If  he  does  not,  others 
will  take,  as  they  habitually  take,  his  rightful  place,  who 
are  not  qualified  (as  he  is  qualified)  to  benefit  his  work- 
ing brothers  of  Mankind. 
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No  man,  or  no  class  of  men,  can  benefit  others,  with- 
out first  benefiting  themselves.  Their  status  and  posi- 
tion, to  confisr  a  benefit  on  others,  must  of  necessity  do 
a  benefit  to  themselves.  Heretofore,  the  literary  men 
have  trusted  to  political,  and  to  everybody,  to  protect 
their  interests ;  and  e^teryhody  has  protected,  very  pro- 
perly— not  the  literary  interests — but  the  interests  pre- 
eminently of  themselves.  The  literateur  has  been  left 
to  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his  labours  benefit 
Mankind,  and  are  freely  used  as  a  commodity  by  every 
class-folk  of  the  world,  but  himself;  and  he  himself  is 
charitably  given,  by  the  knowing  ones,  his  own  beef- 
bone  to  pick ! 

He  has  not  even  an  organization  to  exhibit  himself. 
This  is  what  all  other  class-folk  of  the  world  studiously  en- 
deavour for  their  interests  to  unite,  and  what  the  literateur 
pre-eminently  wants.  Alas !  that  there  is  no  "  local  ha- 
"  bitation"  for  the  work  of  thousjht  in  its  beojinninoj — no 
where^  for  the  literary  commodity  to  be  genuine  exhibited. 
Every  commodity  has  its  place  to  be  exhibited ;  but  the 
loftiest  aspiration,  and  its  hierophant,  are  denied  what  is 
enjoyed  in  liberty  by  the  humblest  vendor  of  a  cabbage  ! 
The  literateur  must  talk,  not  only  write  his  writing.  He 
must  talk  lowly  to  the  low,  and  act  utilitarian.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  eminent  amongst  the  literary,  to  change  this 
downward  state  of  things.  They  can  do  it  only  by  their 
high  example,  standing  out  to  benefit  others.  They 
must  stand  out  unselfishly  to  benefit  others.  Let  them 
never  doubt,  that  organization  soon  will  gather  round 
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them,  the  moment  they  are  felt  as  public  men  to  be  uti- 
litarian, as  well  as  high  aspiring.  It  is  a  mistake,  to 
think  the  two  are  ever  set  in  contradiction — are  ever, 
in  their  practical  and  forming  elements,  opposed  and 
contradicting.  They  harmonize  much  rather.  The 
Mind  becomes  too  abstract,  when,  given  isolating  to 
subjective  things.  The  world's  path  can  only  furnish 
concrete  elements.  And  greatly  would  the  aspect  of 
Literature  itself  be  improved,  by  the  mingling  of  its 
workmen  in  the  practical  paths  of  utility. 

Earnestly  then,  and  from  the  motive  of  a  double  duty, 
would  the  writer  call  the  literary  attention  to  the  obser- 
vations in  his  opening  Essay.  Sure  he  is,  that  the  Lite- 
rary have  deeply  neglected  that  duty,  as  a  duty  which 
is  owing  to  their  own  interests  and  to  themselves.  It  is 
his  earnest  hope,  that  many  of  them  may  be  yet  led  into 
a  more  right  apprehension  of  the  path  of  duty,  that  will 
be  profitable  to  the  Public,  as  well  as  to  the  literary  in- 
terests and  to  themselves.  It  is  his  earnest  hope,  that 
they  will  be  led  into  that  path  of  duty — if  not  for  the 
literary  interests — at  least  for  the  interests  of  their  com- 
mon brothers  of  the  People.  He  has  made  his  humble 
effort,  in  the  hope  that  others,  who  are  more  prominent 
and  able,  may  *'  do  likewise." 

J.  C. 

9,  COKNISH-TEEEACE,  EaTHMINES, 

Dublin,  October  4,  1859. 
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Few  persons,  wlio  reflect  at  all,  can  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve one  thing  in  the  changing  phases  of  the  world's 
political  fashion: — and  that  is,  the  growing  intensity  with 
which  the  consideration  of  moral  questions,  that  are 
allied  to  politic,  is  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the  public 
outside  the  legislative  and  representative  bodies  ;  and  the 
growing  intimations  of  felt  incapacity,  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  these  bodies,  to  deal  with  questions  of  the 
sort — an  incapacity  which  does  not  belong  to  these  indi- 
viduals as  members  of  the  general  public,  but  as  re'presen- 
#«^zve  members  of  the  public.  Hence,  the  Legislator  has 
become,  in  self-defence,  the  moral  agitator ;  and  he  has 
trenched  upon  the  ground  and  the  domain  (all  practically 
abandoned  by  its  own  professors)  of  the  Church,  the  or- 
gans of  Academical  Institution,  and  of  Literature. 

It  is  profitable  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  these 
things : — for  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are,  none  of  us, 
enough  aware,  that  a  mighty  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  our  Constitution ;  and  a  duty  has  fallen  upon 
thoughtful  men  to  register  their  honest   experiences, 
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away  from  political  bias  or  its  action,  if  the  enduring  inte- 
rests of  the  world  may  be  furthered  by  it. 

It  is  plain,  that  we  are  not  as  we  were — that  the 
mighty  revolution  which  the  publicity  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  and  a  free  Press  through  the  country,  have  pro- 
duced, has  in  reality  transferred  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Commons  of  the  Realm  outwards  to  the  people.  The 
voice  of  the  people  no  longer  speaks  through  its  repre- 
sentatives. They  speak  now,  and  are  obeyed,  as  mouth- 
piece rather,  by  their  representatives — the  public  voice  is 
representative  of  itself. 

This  is  a  pregnant  fact — mighty  in  its  pregnancy — 
since  the  womb  of  the  Revolution  brought  forth  the 
startling  fact,  whose  fulness  we  must  recognise, — that 
the  House  of  Commons  now  has  eaten  out  all  other 
powers,  and  represents  all  power  in  the  State. 

It  is  a  grave  and  solemn  thing,  to  think  upon  such 
high  responsibility.  Who  exercises  it  ?  Alas  I  we  truly 
know  it  not.  The  people's  representatives  do  not.  The 
influencing  Statesman  with  his  patronage,  the  Press,  the 
public  Agitator,  all  organs  of  Opinion — these  are  several 
working,  and  they  work  their  medley  in  the  State. 

What  is  the  influence  of  the  Statesman  ?  Let  any 
public  statesman  answer — is  honesty  in  it  ?  Party  there 
has  done  its  evil  work  ;  and  when  the  great  confederation 
of  party  is  corrupt,  the  patriot  must  sink.  Is  not  con- 
federate party  all  corrupt  ? — a  league  of  rottenness,  to 
displace  the  honest  striving  of  parental,  fruitful  emula- 
tion. 
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What  a  glory  is  in  the  freedom  of  emulation.  It  in- 
spirits man,  when  prizes  are  before  him — when  he  can 
see  his  way  to  a  possession,  can  bear  it  off,  and  feel  that 
he  is  worthy.  That  feeling  elevates  him,  a  citizen  and 
a  man.  He  goes  abroad,  benignant  lightened.  His  vi*  y( 
sage  and  his  aims  are  prompted^  to  things  honest ;  for  the 
kindling  feeling  is  before  him,  that  the  world  was  honest 
to  him.  How  different  in  the  man,  the  irritated  feeling  ^ 
to  be  supplanted.  Moroseness  gendered  in  a  heart  of 
worth — a  worthless  head,  a  worthless  heart,  uplifted  and 
promoted. 

Is  this  not,  truly,  how  the  party  spirit  works?  "  Claims 
"  upon  a  party,"  are  made  the  substitute  for  "  qualified 
*'  fitness ;"  and  thus,  the  double  wrong — unto  the  public, 
and  to  the  qualified  man.  What  sinks  of  foul  iniquity 
are  the  party-governing  Statesman's  channelled  courses — 
struggling  in  the  fight  of  weary  contradiction,  to  do  an 
honest  duty,  and  to  make  supporting  rottenness  cohere. 

What  elevating  influence  upon  the  people's  voice  can 
He  exert  ?  Does  he  not  depress  it  rather,  till  the  very 
agency,  that  ought  to  invigorate,  is  directed  to  corrupt 
— till  the  governing  Statesman  is  held  out  to  be  the 
public  fountain  to  send  waters  of  corruption  through  the 
land,  to  stay  its  enterprise,  and  blight  the  wholesome 
spirit  of  its  emulation. 

Thanks  to  even  corruption — corruption  forces  on  pur- 
gation ;  and  public  competition  for  the  office  of  the 
State  is  yet  the  thing,  but  dawning  now  in  its  begin- 
ning, which  yet  will  pull  down  all  the  power  of  the 
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party  Statesman,  and  leave  opinion,  and  the  power  of 
opinion,  free  at  least  from  one  thing — the  Ruler's  power 
to  buy  and  trade  upon  it,  to  the  perilling  of  the  true  ad- 
vance of  power  that  is  wed  to  enterprise,  to  moral  cul- 
ture, and  to  elevation  in  the  State. 

The  Press  again — how  influences  It  the  voice  of  power 
in  the  People  ?  Like  a  great  Estate  of  the  Realm,  cen- 
tering all  the  written  words  of  spoke  debate,  and  com- 
ment on  them — centering  the  record  of  the  public  million 
acts,  and  comment  on  them.  Is  it  a  healthy  influence, 
or  is  it  an  organ  of  corruption  ? 

Of  all,  it  is  the  healthiest  influence,  though  it  is  pre- 
eminently an  organ  of  corruption.  The  party-govern- 
ing Statesman's  blight  is  on  it;  and,  so  long  as  the 
agents  of  the  free  press  are  manacled  by  ties  of  interest 
to  party — so  long  as  the  power  of  the  party-governing 
Statesman  may  buy  with  patronage  its  service,  that 
service  will  be  menial  service  and  a  prostituted  service. 
It  will  not  be  the  service  of  the  pure  and  elevated,  of  the 
higher  cultured  and  the  moral  cultured,  of  the  men  who 
honest  work,  and  who  are  paid  for  honest  work  from  the 
proper  and  legitimate  sources  of  a  revenue. 

Of  all  the  agencies  which  sway  the  power  of  the  people, 
the  Press  has  the  pre-eminence.  It  is  rather  the  asso- 
ciated and  peculiar  expression  of  the  voice  and  power  of 
the  people — tempering  by  its  discord,  and  moulding  by 
its  harmony,  the  bursting  lights  of  ever  fresh  intelli- 
gence.    Its  mission  is  a  great  and  glorious  mission.     It 
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has  pulled  down  in  these  Realms  tyrannies,  and  all  that 
domineered   against  the  liberty  of  Man.     Controlling  L- - 

the  Executive,  it  has  subjugated  all  the  Legislative 
Estates.  It  is  sending  to  the  populated  corners  of  the 
Earth  the  tidings  of  the  growth,  and  thoughts,  and  acts 
of  Man.  It  is  feeding  all  the  streamlets  from  the  greater 
River,  which  is  flowing  up  and  ever  on.  It  has  done 
this,  and  all  of  this,  though  it  is  stirring  with  corruption, 
— though  it  is  harbouring  the  envious  and  the  low  illi- 
terate,— the  hooded  miscreant, — the  placeman  ready  to 
be  bought, — the  cool  assassin  of  all  reputation, — and  the 
men  of  might,  and  honour,  and  intellect,  and  reputation. 
It  is  the  world's  type  and  effigy ;  and  will  ever  fly,  the 
impress  of  the  world,  a  banner  to  the  Nations. 

The  public  Agitator — how  moves  He  the  people's 
power,  in  the  breath  of  popular  opinion  ?  Like  a  stirring 
tempest  rousing  dead-like  leaves  to  instigated  action.  ycr 
The  giant  trunk  of  a  great  Nation  quivers  to  the  touch. 
Deep  instincts  are  in  the  people ;  and  they  grow,  or  are 
displaced,  by  knowledge.  Sciolism  is  the  weed  that 
grows  with  knowledge.  It  more  allures,  is  fastened  on 
as  something  that  ^practical;  and  thus  false  agitation  is 
the  ready  handmaid,  to  subvert  stability  in  things. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  Instincts  are  displaced, 
but  followed  it  a  stepping-down  from  rock  to  pebbly  !S^ 

stone.  Foundations,  true  or  false,  are  rent ;  and  giant 
is  the  rent,  when  sand  takes  place  of  rock  of  stone.  We 
are  losing  many  of  our  instincts — instincts  that  refreshed, 
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and  gave  a  dally  life  to  our  conventional  action.  Such 
is  the  instinct  for  a  Moral  in  the  Nation.  Convention- 
ality has  eat  it  out,  till  we  have  thought  it  trivial,  as  a 
State,  to  be  professors  of  Eeligion.  And  thus,  all  ques- 
tions of  the  spiritual  kind — of  such  a  kind,  that  moral 
spirit  might  rejoice  to  feel  that  they  did  interest,  are 
out  of  date,  old-fashioned  for  the  hearing  of  this  lofty 
State. 

Such  is  the  action,  when  perverted,  of  the  public  Agi- 
tator. Our  people  are  not  educated  for  the  largeness  of 
their  power.  Our  representatives,  how  many  are  of  the 
Hjimber^^of  the  public  Agitator,  The  casual  one  of 
liberal  enlargement,  but  conservative  of  knowledge  and 
of  truth,  is  drowned  in  the  gregarious  crowd — his  wise, 
benignant  influence  lost.  No  consistent  scheme  of 
high  political  action  is  now  possible  ;  but  everything  is 
breathed  over  by  a  littleness,  which  is  borrowed  from 
the  fluctuating  voices  of  the  people. 

Alas  I  that  we  are  such,  and  that  we  are  such.  Our 
constitutional  advance  has  been,  in  its  effect,  to  make  us 
retrograde — to  give  the  power  of  the  Commons  from  the 
representatives  to  the  people ;  thus  leaving  representa- 
tives, while  yet  depriving  them  of  all  real  power  to  act 
upon  their  high  responsibilities. 

And  have  we  retrograded  ? — our  retrogradation  shall 
be  advance,  when  we  have  educated  the  people.  The 
real  political  remedy  is  then,  to  elevate  the  people.  This 
must  be  done — not  by  the  legislators,  but  by  the  thinkers 
of  the  people.     The  corrupting  power  of  the  legislator 
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must  be  diminished,  to  admit  of  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  people.  And  this  implies,  and  this  demands,  the 
abolition  of  the  all-demoralizing  system  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage. 

This  is  the  morbid  sore  in  our  anatomy.  In  my  Essay 
upon  Office,  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  real  aspect  of  our 
political  misery.  And,  so  long  as  the  rotten  bone  of 
Patronage  is  left  to  fester,  a  plague-spot  in  the  Con- 
stitution, so  long  will  genuine  enterprise  be  kept  out. 
When  the  whole  Office  of  the  State  is  thrown  open  as 
profession,  we  may  expect,  unbiassed  by  self-interest,  to 
have  worthy  Statesmen  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  corrupted 
political  partisan,  to  have  worthy  Supporters  of  them. 

But  the  battle  must  be  fought,  I  have  said,  outside  the 
Senate,  and  not  in  it.  It  must  be  fought,  too,  by  the 
lion  hand  of  literary  work — by  a  moral  Press,  under  the 
control  of  those  who  are  not  bought  up  by  the  leaders 
of  political  sections.  It  is  vain  for  literary  men  to  say 
they  cannot  do  it,  and  to  clamour  at  their  wrongs — 
they  must  help  themselves.  They  must  organize.  In- 
stead of  separating,  they  must  gather  round' the  academic 
seats  of  Learning.  They  must  drive  the  schoolmaster- 
classes  from  the  now  exclusive,  and  usurped  supremacy 
of  them.  They  must  make  the  Universities  by  a  po- 
tency be  heard,  both  in  the  rightful  graduation  of  all 
public  candidates  for  Office,  and  in  the  criticizing  of  them 
iif  their  after  public  work.  They  must  do  it  by  their 
able  conduct  of  an  independent  academic  press. 

I  have  lived  much  in  the  borders  of  the  world :  and  I 
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have  seen  that  all  men  who  would  live,  must  do  some- 
thing to  the  world's  active  living.  Literary  men  might 
command  an  eminence,  if  they  would  only  step  by  the 
path  of  high  utility  to  it.  They  might  unite  the  powers 
of  the  Educational  Academies,  of  the  Church,  of  the 
public  offices  of  the  State,  and  all  Professions,  if  they 
only  concentrated  their  elevated  powers  thus,  to  bear 
upon  the  moral  moving  of  the  masses. 

These  are  the  agencies  to  substitute  for  the  breath  of 
the  agitator  and  the  demagogue,  conservative  organs  of 
Opinion.  These  are  the  agencies,  worked  honest  and 
worked  high,  wherewith  to  meliorate  the  working  Con- 
stitution. Genius  and  the  literary  enterprise — are  not 
the  thinkers  of  the  w^orld  rightly  called  "  the  unacknow- 
"  ledged  legislators  of  Mankind  ?"  And  must  they  ever 
be,  as  they  have  been,  the  fruitfuUest  of  active  thought, 
the  barrenest  of  sense  ?  What  does  subsist,  utilitarian 
in  its  life,  without  an  organization  ?  Has  Genius,  Li- 
terature, any  organization  ?  Are  not  its  treasures  used 
for  a  commodity  by  all  but  its  own  makers — its  hiero- 
phants,  the  vagabonds  of  the  Earth  ?  LetJjixreGt=-and 
let  the  buried  bones  of  its  mortality  be  clothed  with 
nethfir  life,  with  strivings  to  be  useful,  with  genius  to 
the  work. 

What  are  the  Educational  Academies,  the  organiza- 
tions of  University,  but  fitted  for  them  to  engraft  in  ? 
In  such  an  Age,  the  very  elements  of  the  Constitution 
shifting  upon  sand,  should  the  prime  fountains  of  the 
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inspiration  and  the  vigorous  thought  hold  back,  and 
millions  stunting  ?  Are  scientific  men,  and  the  tradi- 
tionary teachers  of  a  literature,  all  that  the  people  want, 
to  guide  them  into  light,  to  wield  the  absolutism  of  their 
constitutional  power?  They  want  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  pure  direction.  They  want  the  lightening  vivid 
of  a  bolder  instinct — instinct  that  can  group  the  many 
things,  and  put  the  many  things  with  certain  ken  to 
comprehension.  They  want  what  mere  acquirement 
cannot  impart — they  want  what  genius,  and  no  talent,  can 
impart. 

Literary  men  might  unite,  if  they  were  organized,  the 
powers  of  the  Church.  What  does  the  power  of  the 
Church  now  want,  to  be  constraining  for  the  social  good, 
but  that — to  be  united  ?  It  is  a  rented,  vast  economy 
— a  thing  that  speaks  within  the  world,  without  a  house 
— ten  thousand  living  stones,  without  a  hand  to  gather, 
and  to  make  them  great  and  glorious  edifice. 

What  is  this  Church,  our  National  Church?  is  it 
alone  the  Church  of  the  Establishment  ?  It  is  not  only 
such.  All  the  great  conspiring  Sects  who  call  on  Jesus, 
and  who  spread  the  volume  of  his  heavenly  record,  are 
of  the  true  Church  in  the  Nation.  They  have  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  preferments  of  the  Nation — their 
eminent  men,  to  be  accounted  chief  worthy  of  the  extra- 
clerico  preferments  of  the  Nation. 

Myself,  a  member  of  the  Establishment,  I  cannot 
speak  too  much,  too  sympathizing  of  them.     Men  of  the 
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most  eminent  endowments  and  large  acquirement,  and 
whose  labours  hourly  enrich  the  fruitful  field  of  God's 
husbandry.  Men  whose  abilities  would  have  led  them 
on  to  sure  preferment  in  their  vocations,  if  they  had 
been  able  conscientiously  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  the 
Establishment.  And  then,  to  see  them  faithfully  pur- 
suing their  Great  Master's  service,  unrequited  in  the 
world — depending  for  the  temporal  wants  of  life  on 
humble  pastorships,  small  literary  appointment  which 
they  may  sometimes  providentially  chance  upon,  and  the 
scanty  auxiliary  aid  (for  their  endowment)  of  underpaid 
writing  for  the  literary  and  periodical  press. 

Nothing  ever  lost  by  its  enlargement— no  more  does 
human  thought  or  interest  by  its.  We  are  not  nar- 
rowed, when  we  co-operate.  We  may  be  charitable, 
and  not  false.  Be  honest ^r  thyself;  and,  by  no  bigot's 
breath,  try  thou  to  damn  the  right  convictions  of  all 
others  for  themselves.  Cloak  not  thy  own,  thy  truest 
utterings ;  or  ever  seek  to  wrong  the  honest  breath  of 
any  man.  I  have  a  deep  conviction,  that  every  man  is 
bound  to  have  religious  and  political  faith.  I  have  as 
deep  a  conviction,  that  the  diversities  of  Man's  types  are 
unutterable,  inexplicable  as  his  differences.  Concentrate 
powers  abide,  and  but  abide,  in  Him  the  Holy  One — a 
fragment  part  is  every  nature.  The  man  who  thinks  it, 
dogmatizes  not.  He  looks,  and  looks,  and  lowly  looks. 
It  is  the  greatness  of  the  wise  man's  wisdom.  It  is  his 
rank — the  joyance  of  a  dignity  of  nature. 

I  have  been  abused,  I  said,  once  writing  to  a  dear  and 
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eminent  non-conformist  friend,  for  these  sentiments. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  the  less  a  lover  of  Catholic  truth ; 
and  do  believe,  that  the  great  God  of  Heaven,  whatever 
of  Great  and  Good  inscrutable  He  may  be,  is  not  cast 
in  the  type  of  our  narrow  conventionalities.  I  can  feel- 
ingly sympathize  in  all  your  aspirations  to  adore  Him, 
as  your  nature  (guided  by  him)  prompts  you.  I  can  well 
understand  that  others  know  him  differently,  and  from 
each  other  differently.  There  is  more  harmony  in  lovingy 
than  in  thinking — and  may  we  all,  adoring,  love  him. 

This  is,  no  other  is,  the  spirit  of  a  National  Church  ; 
and,  in  this  spirit  only,  can  the  great  confederate  of  Na- 
tions render  their  triumphant  harmony  of  adoration  to 
the  King  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  But  the  spirit  of 
exclusion  is  now  working,  and  the  bigot  heart  is  never 
bursting,  and  the  generous  life  that  throes  in  human 
breasts  dies  out  in  theologic  dogmas.  Theology  is 
groaning  with  its  dogmas — its  High  Church,  and  its 
Low  Church  dogmas.  And  where  is  true  Keligion? 
where  is  the  handmaid  of  our  walking  life,  the  blessed 
beauty  of  the  life  of  Nature  ?  What  contradiction  is 
there  in  Spirit  and  in  Nature  ?  Does  Spirit  not  inform, 
and  vivify  the  pulse  of  Nature — does  Nature  not  lend 
Grace  its  very  outpour  ?  True  religion  is  the  manifes- 
tation of  all  Grace ;  and  Grace  is  not  a  substitute^  but  is  a 
heavenly  graft  on  Nature.  Why  was  the  heavenly  God 
incarnate  else  ? 

Look  at  Nature — at  its  most  beautiful  and  lovely 
thing,  the  spirit-feeling  of  the  heart  of  Woman.     What 
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is  the  loveliest,  holiest  from  God,  the  thing  that  is  most 
beautiful  in  Woman — the  typal  thought  that  makes  her 
being  beautiful  ?  It  is  the  glowing  up,  and  upward 
adoration.  It  is  the  sympathy  of  lovely  feelings  with  all 
sterner  life — the  modest  gait,  the  flood  of  generous  heart, 
the  verdant  bloom  of  sweet  affection  on  the  lips.  Is 
this  the  produce  oftheologic  dogmas,  of  isolation  and  of 
talk?  Dogmatic  talk  evaporates  in  talk — the  rest  is 
moral  piety,  and  thirst  for  moral  action. 

Encourage  in  them  thirst  for  moral  action,  and  moral 
beauty  w^ill  then  grow — a  daily  sympathy  with  life,  and 
nature  will  then  grow.  They  are  only  spiritual,  as  they 
are  natural — nature  humanized  by  blessed  breathings, 
caught  in  daily  work  in  the  sweet  air  of  Heaven.  I 
love  to  see  the  tear  of  sensibility.  It  should  be  ever  in 
the  eye  of  Heart — a  liquid  drop,  hazing,  yet  expanding 
vision,  the  too  rigid  vision.  What  a  lofty,  blessed  truth 
is  Charity. 

Bright  throeing  of  humanity,  I  love  the  genuine  hu- 
man heart.  Its  beat  is  the  seraphic  hymn  of  Earth — it 
marks  the  pulses  of  the  world-great  Universe.  How 
mournful,  alas!  to  be  without  it.  There  is  a  seed  of 
beauty  that  is  left,  to  dry  upon  the  hour-glass  sand,  for 
each  recorded  second  that  we  miss  performance  of  a  good 
work,  filial  of  the  God  and  human  heart.  Oh  !  what  a 
world  of  wealth  we  miss,  when  one  un  wrought,  good  act, 
has  passed  us.  A  fruitful  time,  a  season  of  our  pilgrim- 
age has  missed ;  and  we  are  barren  of  a  treasured  hoard, 
that  joy  and  peace  abounds  from : — 
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'         "  It  is  a  blessed  world — a  theatre 

Where  mighty  purposes  play  out  their  parts  : 
We  see  not  half  its  beauty,  till  we  are 
That  which  we  see  through  love.     The  holy  heart 
Fulfils  the  dream  of  olden  alchymists, 
Turning  all  things  it  touches  into  gold." 

There  is  a  lovely  spirit  in  Creation.  It  cannot  be, 
that  learned  men  will  eat  it  out.  And  that  is  what  they 
want,  by  their  inventions  in  theology,  to  eat  it  out. 
What  have  the  whole  of  them  to  say  to  vital  spirit  in 
religion  ?  I  am  not  going  to  except.  I  speak  of  all 
dogmatical  extremists. 

On  one  side,  we  are  vexed  with  formalists — they  are 
more  than  formalists,  with  tinkers  and  with  formalists. 
The  virgin  allegorized  with  her  flowing  Cup — that  other, 
with  her  Anchor — are  not  enough  in  their  simplicity. 
The  hood  of  a  grave  doctor  now  is  on  her.  And  then 
she  flames  in  mystic  garments,  and  a  hundred  candles 
without  light  are  standing  round  her,  and  her  glorious 
dual  name  is  changed  to — snuffers !   ^, 

What  is  the  little  thing  of  human  art  that  walks,  and 
draws  a  circle  round  and  round  her,  and  writes  upon  the 
broad  earth  orthodoxy  ?  And  then,  she  lifts  a  wee  small 
trumpet ;  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  Earth,  calls  out — 
'(^ome  in,  within  my  magic  circle.  It  is  illumined — 
*bow  to  the  true  and  blessed,  the  Apostolical  succes- 
'  sion  !*  What  rubbish  is  in  learning.  Oh  !  for  a  cart, 
to  cart  it  out,  with  the  Apostolical  succession. 

But  we  are  vexed  with  more  than  formalists — we  have 
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the  direr  vexing  of  enthusiasts.  Is  here  the  simple  vir- 
gin, with  her  cup  and  anchor  of  the  soul  ?  No,  the 
earth  is  not  her  beaten  stand,  to  look  with  full  cup  on 
the  earth.  It  is  not  her  beatific  stand,  uplooking  meek, 
to  rest  the  anchor  of  her  faith.  There  is  an  olden  gib- 
berish— a  sort  of  lingual  graft  on  the  divine  Apostles. 
And  all  the  earthiest  common  things  have  got  ballooning 
lights,  and  sail  about  in  Heaven.  Then  all  obscurest 
mysteries — Almighty's  high  decrees,  the  ultimate  pro- 
phecies— are  the  familiar  household  word,  expounded  in 
the  fraction  of  its  parts  and  last  dread  syllables.  Up 
goes  the  enchanted  wand — and  all  the  lowly  beauty  of 
the  earth,  and  all  the  moral  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  beauty  of  utility,  the  spirit-walk  of  «c?,  the  great 
regeneration's  living  fact, — are  perishingly  lost  and 
withered. 

How  does  enthusiasm  possess  the  soul  ?  Is  it  all  ho- 
nest? or  mingles  there  deception,  and  the.  self-decep- 
tion ?  Oh !  what  a  hideous  fact,  that  the  most  earthy 
and  most  sensual  grow  about  the  blessed  things  of  Spi- 
rit and  Keligion.  Oh!  what  a  hideous  fact,  that,  for 
the  pureness  of  the  blessed  things,  we  should  throw  out 
Satanic  imitation.  We  want  to  satisfy  the  carnal  and 
the  earthy — we  want  a  substitute  for  the  heavenly 
reality.  Extremists  are  the  natural  growth  of  this  dis- 
tortion ;  and  they  ^n  upon,  attach  a  mushroom  growth 
to  non-essentials,  whilst  vitals  starve,  and,  starving, 
slumber. 

Thus,  the  sobriety  of  life  is  sold ;  and  knaves  mix  in 
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the  gullible  throng,  and  party-knaves  swell  out  the  tu- 
mult, till  the  Christian  body  loses  all  the  vigour  of  the 
animated  body,  and  starvelings  roar  a  mimic  drollery  in 
the  land ! 

Is  not  extreme  religion  drollery  ?  Mark — not  the  high- 
est height  of  natural,  and  spirit-burst  religion — but  all 
the  mushroom  growths  of  false  religion,  of  devilry  astride 
upon  the  lowly  back  of  pure  religion.  Dare  such  a  thing 
as  this  be  constant  tolerated  in  the  land,  while  native 
intellect,  while  genius  and  the  power  of  intellect  lives, 
lives  useful  in  the  land  ? 

Let  intellect  be  useful  in  the  land — let  it  set  up  the 
pattern  man,  instead  of  aliening  the  shepherd's  flock. 
How  many  men  now  alien  from  the  National  Church, 
who  might  be  bulwark  pillars  of  it.  How  many  men 
give  countenance  to  separation  upon  non-essentials,  who 
shining  hold  and  illustrate  all  true  essentials.  Gather, 
gather  round  the  National  Church — bring  all  the  wan- 
dering strayers  of  the  National  Church  into  the  heart 
and  body  of  the  legal  National  Church.  Organize  the 
power  of  the  geniused  intellect,  and  force  enlargement  of 
the  hasis  of  the  National  Church. 

Intellect  is  mighty,  and  can  do  it ;  but  she  must  up 
and  stir,  to  do  it.  She  must  come  about  the  pillars  of 
the  venerated  fanes,  where  Education  hopeful  nurtures 
young  desires  in  the  people.  Education  grows  with 
young  desires — true  aspirating  education.  Then  is  the 
season  of  organic  fulness  for  the  seed  of  breadth — thought 
broadcast  in  the  Nation.     Oh  !  for  a  Church,  the  pillar 
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of  the  Nation.  Oh!  for  a  Nation,  the  pillar  of  the 
Church.  When  Church  and  Nation  are  symmetrical — 
moulding,  intertwining,  and  identical.  Glorious  convo- 
cation— confederation  of  the  Realm.  This  will  be  our 
high  confederatiou — men  and  women  of  the  Kealm. 

Men  and  women  of  the  Realm — who,  but  themselves, 
are  great  as  organs  of  opinion  ?  This  is  a  mighty- 
theme — their  acts  are  greatest  organs  of  opinion.  The 
moral  acts  of  a  Community  are  stronger  than  its  laws. 
They  are  stronger  than  the  strength  of  all  its  organization. 
In  public  Office,  have  I  not  shown  it  ?  The  most  efficient 
Heads,  the  most  efficient  Organization,  will  utterly  fail, 
without  the  ?wor«Z  co-operation  of  the  subordinate  officers 
who  have  to  work  Departments.  And  what  are  all  the 
functioned  workshops  of  the  busy  breathing  Realm,  but  the 
populated  departments  of  the  People's  realm  ?  I  assert, 
that  nothing  throughout  the  great  Community  will  pros- 
per, without  the  moral  co-operation  of  the  working  men. 

And  why  ?  Moral  is  in  league  with  all  the  confede- 
rated agencies  which  guard  the  ultimate  pathways  of  suc- 
cess. They  will  not  give  the  pass-word  to  bare  enter- 
prise. Bare  enterprise  breaks  down,  when  Moral  gives 
both  thew  and  sinew  to  the  work.  Moral,  only,  can  be 
trusted.     That  is  its  qualification  and  its  power. 

It  is  a  mighty  power;  and,  ramifying  through  all 
the  acts  of  men,  it  is  a  mighty  organ  of  opinion. 
When  a  Community  is  moral,  morality  allies  with  all 
its   public   aims  —  morality   strengthens,   and   consoli- 
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dates  the  issues  of  its  naked  enterprise.  And  thus,  the 
separate  and  parted  acts  are  never  isolated.  They  are 
centered  in  the  whole  community,  morality  with  the 
genius  of  its  fine  breath  binding  them.  And  thus,  a 
time-got,  practical  elevation  is  produced — the  elevation 
of  a  State,  by  the  Heaven-guided  elevation  of  its  working 
men. 

And  shall  we  elevate  its  working  men,  and  not  most 
anxious  cast  a  thought  upon  the  elevation  of  its  women  ? 
This  is  too  neglected — the  industrial  advance,  and  eleva- 
tion of  its  women.  Is  the  Community  not  half  made  up 
of  women — mothers  of  the  Earth  and  women  ?  What 
man  ever  thought  like  man,  that  did  not  think  with  ten- 
derness upon  a  woman  ?  All  men  are  allied,  at  least  to 
one  that  has  the  breast  of  Woman.  What  human  man 
ne'er  loved  the  breast  that  bore  him  ?  If  there  be  a  thing 
on  Earth  that  does  remind  one  of  the  abnegation  of  the 
souls  of  Heaven,  it  is  a  terrene  mother.  '*  You  will  think 
*'  me  a  fool,"  says  Gray  somewhere  in  a  letter,  "  if  I  tell 
"  you,  that  a  man  can  have  but  one  mother.  A  truism,  in- 
"  deed:— but  one  that  no  man  ever  knew,  till  he  had  lost 
'*  her,  and  for  ever." 

Many,  many  are  the  earthly  mothers.  Many  join  yet 
other  bonds — bonds  sweet  and  holy  in  the  wedded  sym- 
pathy. And  there  are  many  sympathies,  all  tender  join- 
ing in  the  range  of  Woman's  sympathies.  Who  has  not 
known  them,  in  devotion  given  ? — always  ready,  balm 
and  juice  of  freshest  nature.  What  thing  ever  wanted 
— low  or  houseless,  weak  or  friendless  —if  it  had  a  crea- 
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ture  want,  that  a  woman  was  not  there,  to  feed  its  want? 
Weak — they  are  the  pillar  of  the  world's  strength. 
Beautiful — they  are  the  last  companions  of  its  misery's 
departing  foulness. 

**  The  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  Woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quenched  by  her  ;  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them." 

Does  obligation  make  a  debt,  and  how  does  Man  repay 
his  sister  Woman  ?  Often,  often,  oh !  too  often,  with 
pollution. 

Let  me  speak  most  plainly.  How  many  of  the  noblest 
sex  are  at  this  moment  worse,  miserably  worse  than  if 
they  never  had  been  born  ?  Statistical  details  unfold  a 
state  of  facts,  that  is  too  shocking.  In  the  great  City  of 
the  Empire,  25,000  souls  are  prostitutes!*     And  what 

*  I  have  given  this,  as  the  nearest  approximation  which  I  could 
make,  to  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
London.  There  are  no  statistics,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry, on  which  a  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed ;  but  the  number  is 
variously  stated,  from  the  lowest  Pohce  return  of  about  8000,  (which 
is  known,  from  the  scope  of  it,  to  be  far  under  the  reality  of  truth,) 
up  to  so  higli  as  80,000.  Twenty-five  thousand  is  stated  to  me,  as 
a  reliable  estimate,  by  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the  leading  Metropo- 
litan Institutions  for  the  protection  of  Women,  after  having  (he  thus 
writes)  "  placed  himself,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Biggs,  M.P.,  in  com- 
''munication  with  the  Secretaries  of  all  the  Metropolitan  Female 
' '  Penitentiaries,  and  with  many  other  gentleman  who  were  known 
"  to  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  or  whose  ofiicial  or  profes- 
''  sional  position  was  supposed  to  afford  them  the  opportunities  of 
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in  all  the  Cities  of  the  Realm  ?  Thousands  of  the  fair 
sisters  of  the  lords  of  this  creation  systematically  made 
brute  of  for  their  pleasure,  and  unspiritualized  from  the 
likeness  of  true  women. 

The  very  beasts,  at  least,  are  cared  for.  But  these 
wronged  fellow-mortal  women  are  not  cared  for  by  their 
high  abusers.  Deprived  of  all  that  could  make  loving 
feeling — deprived  of  all  that  could  make  peace  and  mo- 
ral breathing — of  the  fruition  of  their  youthful  aspira- 
tions— of  their  homes  and  happy  hopes — of  that  which 
they  inherited,  their  pure  womanhood — they  down  de- 
scend, the  castaway  of  one,  to  be  at  last  forlorn,  and  die 
the  death  of  vice  in  squalid  rottenness. 

Generosity  and  Man — ye  are  allied,  when  the  foot 
would  crush  the  tender  flower  that  looks  up,  and  when 
weak  helpless  life  turns  pitiful  to  be  protected — ye 
then  protect.  The  guardian  and  unselfish  foot  stands 
by,  not  on  the  helpless  weak  thing.  And  where  is  weak- 
ness, where  is  the  tender  flower  that  looks  up — dewed 

"judging."  The  Secretary  to  another  leading  similiar  Institution 
considered  double  that  number  to  be  not  above  the  real  mark, 
speaking  "  after  an  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

Taking  it  at  even  this  low  estimate  of  my  text,  it  is  a  shocking 
thing  to  contemplate  such  wilful  degradation  of  the  noblest  human 
species.  It  is  more  shocking  still  to  know,  from  the  statistics  of 
these  Institutions,  how  many  (immensely  large)  are  made  so,  at  the 
tender  ages  of  from  12  to  17 — almost  without  their  mental  degra- 
dation, but  continued  to  their  hopeless  degradation,  from  the  merest 
absence  of  protection  in  their  youth  and  opening  servitude  in  life. 
And  these  young  creatures — who  have  never  known  almost  what 
virtue  is — once  they  have  entered  on  a  course  of  vice,  are  found  to 
be  the  most  hopelessly  irreclaimable  of  the  poor  abandoned.  The 
deepest  mpral  censure  rests  on  those  who  deliberately,  and  habitu- 
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with  feeling,  the  flower  of  the  earth — your  sister  Wo- 
man ?     Is  generosity  not  for  your  sister  Woman  ? 

Fairly  think  of  them.  Have  they  not  interests — 
hopes  buoyant  with  the  blood  of  young  life,  just  as  men? 
They  think,  they  over-think  of  life's  alliance.  It  is  most 
natural.  The  avenues  of  enterprise  in  the  world  are  not 
ever  open  unto  them.  Over-leisure  soon  begets  the  un- 
weeded  crop  of  thoughts,  desires,  all  the  feelings  that  are 
still  the  brightest  heritage,  the  blessing  and  the  blight 
of  women. 

And  must  they  ruthlessly  be  made  the  bane  and  blight 
of  Woman?  no  antidote  in  Man — in  fairness,  sympathy, 
and  the  generosity  of  Man  ?  Could  every  man  not  do  a 
little,  to  be  just,  and  fair,  and  sympathizing,  and  gene- 
ally  by  their  practice,  continue  to  these  outcasts  the  hope  and  the 
certainty  of  their  unhallowed  calling.  They  are  the  daily  seducers 
of  them,  daily  aliening  them  more  far  and  far  from  virtue — instigat- 
ing them  to  their  earth's  wreck,  and  pitilessly  leading  them  to  double 
death. 

No  power  of  the  benevolent  Institution  can  rectify  this  waste  of 
soul  and  life.  The  daily  food,  for  their  compassion,  will  still  be 
thrown  to  them  : — but  they  can  rescue,  and  do  much  to  rescue.  A 
vigilant  supervision  of  the  Metropolitan  haunts  of  infamy— their 
emissaries  and  imps — and  the  assertion  of  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  women,  they  can  dictate  and  promote.  And  they  can  seek 
out,  and  can  shelter  those  who  are  in  peril  and  unfallen,  and  shelter 
and  reclaim  the  fallen  ones.  It  is  an  eminent  blessing,  that  there 
are  such  Institutions  ;  and  they  are  worthy  of  every  encouragement 
and  support.  I  have  received  communications  from  the  Secretaries 
of  three  of  these  in  the  great  Metropohs  alone  ;  and  their  Reports, 
transmitted  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the  anxious  perusal  of  the  compas- 
sionate and  benevolent.  These  are,  "  The  Society  for  the  rescue  of 
"Young  Women  and  Children,"  Office,  No.  11,  Poultry.  "  The 
"London  Society  for  the  protection  of  Young  Females,"  Office, 
No.  28,  New  Broad-street.  And  "The  Associate  Institution  for 
"  improving  and  enforcing  the  Laws  for  the  protection  of  Women," 
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rous  as  Man  ?  Ay,  this  little  done  by  every  man  would 
do  it  all ;  and,  without  it,  will  be  no  part  of  that  de- 
manded recantation  of  the  direst  blot  upon  the  fame  and 
generosity  of  Man. 

Laws,  penal  things,  and  legislature — what  can  they 
effect?  pod  has  stamped  free  will  upon  the  world's 
condition ;  and  that  condition  will  be  moral,  when  the 
gracious  Giver  of  it  shall  permit  the  full  appointed 
agencies  in  their  maturity  to  work  it.  Woe  to  the  man 
that  is,  of  his  free  will,  the  potter's  vessel  of  destruction. 
Woe  to  the  man  that  sinks,  of  his  deliberate  will,  the 
fellow-sister  soul  to  her  destruction. 

Why  should  he  sink  his  gentler  fellow-sister  to  de- 
struction?   She  may  be  of  the  common  soul,  unelevated 

Office,  No.  5,  Upper  Charles-street,  Westminster.  There  are,  in 
London,  many  of  the  regular  Penitentiaries  besides  ;  and  few  of  the 
large  Towns  in  the  Empire  are  without  a  similar  organization,  to  he 
supported. 

But  there  is  an  aim  very  much  nobler,  and  more  elevated  far — 
that  which  is  sought  to  be  promoted  in  this  Essay — to  sap  the  root 
and  the  foundation  of  this  evil  in  itself,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  neces- 
sity for  such  Institutions  in  the  world.  This  can  be  done,  and  only 
done,  by  the  moral  restraint  of  individual  men.  And  the  elevated 
and  the  good  may  all  co-operate.  Let  them  co-operate,  to  promote 
the  industrial  advance  and  elevation  of  the  sex  of  Woman.  Let  them 
co-operate,  to  give  a  suitable  employment  to  women.  Let  them  co- 
operate, above  all  things  needed,  to  give  remunerative  employment 
to  women.  And  thus,  they  will  co-operate  to  give  the  strongest  sti- 
mulus to  virtue  in  the  sex  of  Woman : — that  stimulus  is,  in  God's 
superintending  providence,  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  facility  to  in- 
dependence first,  and  to  legal  union  in  the  virtuous  relations  of 
Marriage.  This  is  the  aim,  and  the  legitimate  aim  of  every  woman 
— in  every  rank  and  station  of  the  world's  society  ;  and,  in  every 
rank  and  station  where  they  are,  it  should  be  honestly  furthered. 
There  is  the  largest  scope,  where  it  is  little  practically  thought  of,  in 
the  middle  classes  of  Society. 
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to  know  the  depth  of  her  destruction.  This  is  a  plea — 
is  it  a  generous  plea  ?  She  may  be  of  the  common 
soul: — but  she  can  feel,  and  has  her  better  feelinsrs. 
There  was  a  time,  when  she  had  simple  feelings — rude, 
it  may  be,  but  associated  with  advance — her  own  ad- 
vance, when  some  green  sunny  glade  refreshed  her,  and 
it  was  blighted.  She  was  a  Life,  a  living  thing — who 
offered  her  the  poisoned  chalice  ? 

"  Yon  Insect  on  the  wall, 
Which  moves  this  way  and  that  its  hundred  limbs, — 
Were  it  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic  craft, 
It  were  an  infinitely  curious  thing. 
But  it  has  life,  Ordonio !  life,  enjoyment ! 
And,  by  the  power  of  its  miraculous  will, 
Wields  all  the  complex  movements  of  its  frame 
Unerringly  to  pleasurable  ends. 
Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 
I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity." 

This  pity,  this  beautiful  outpour  of  pity  for  the  crawl- 
ing insect — none,  is  there  to  be  none  for  Woman  ? 
Who  breathed  a  beautiful  creation  upon  her,  and  left  her 
in  the  world,  the  helpmate  of  a  guardian  man  ?  And  is 
not  every  man,  by  the  solemnity  of  sacred  trust,  a  guar- 
dian (where  he  finds  her)  of  the  feebler  woman  ?  Oh ! 
does  the  common  Father  ever  look  down  on  the  violated 
trust  of  Man  ?  This  trust  is  individual  on  Man ;  and  all 
the  wrong,  and  foul  corruption,  must  be  wiped  away  by 
individual  man — how  sure,  how  simple,  and  how  glorious 
telling — by  individual  man  abstaining  from  the  piteous 
wrong  to  Woman. 
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But  there  are  other  agencies  for  the  high  and  moral. 
The  root  of  evil  must  be  sapped  and  taken ;  and  stimu- 
lus must  be  given,  and  provision,  to  the  industrial  ad- 
vance and  elevation  of  the  sex  of  Woman.  It  is  vain  to 
hope  for  any  melioration,  while  lavish  idleness  is  left  to 
be  the  fosterer  of  vice.  Expect  not  much  of  human  na- 
ture, that  is  left  to  flood  with  its  own  baneful  genders. 
Vice  genders  in  our  nature,  when  there  are  absent  all 
the  better,  and  the  fruit-fulfilling  things  to  gender. 
And  why  should  vice  be  suffered  as  the  ill-conditioned 
weed  to  gender,  when  there  are  flowers  bearing  precious 
fruit  to  nurture  ? 

Precious  untilled,  undeveloped  grain  and  flowers — 
women's  fatherland — where  is  the  land  that  fathers  wo- 
men ?  Is  it  Britain  ?  They  have,  they  have  industrial 
fathers  in  the  Briton.  But  the  fathers  of  their  industry 
must  yet  be  many  men,  till  they  are  father  and  paternal 
of  themselves,  high  race  of  women.  Have  they  not 
struggled  nobly  out  ?  are  they  not  struggling  nobly  out 
in  individual  enterprise,  named  and  famed  in  the  wide 
portals  of  the  world  ?  Have  they  not  even  left  examples 
of  a  purity  in  paths  of  Earth's  pollution  ? — the  Drama 
and  the  Song,  which  they  have  made  to  be  (associated 
with  them)  worthy  of  their  birth-descent  from  Heaven  ? 

They  are  not  only  thus  as  high  ambitious,  and  as  in- 
dependent. They  are  the  beautiful  dependent,  help- 
mate of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  world.  I  have  a 
feeling,  that  the  softening  and  benignant  influence  of 
women  is  but  half  applied,  to  temper  and  to  meliorate 

c 
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the  world.  When  they  shall  mingle  elevated,  true  uti- 
litarian in  the  world,  they  will  mould  the  ruggedness  of 
the  world.  Let  them  mingle,  let  them  mould  and  me- 
liorate the  world.  Be  this  the  mission  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world. 

Slow,  very  slow  is  all  perfection.  God  omnipotent 
works  it,  and  will  work  it.  It  is  the  end  of  all  utility. 
Utility  dawns  on,  dawns  on — still  growing  from  the  crea- 
ture work,  perfection.  And  this  will  be — perfection. 
We  see  it  now  a  budding,  blossoming  creation — we  see 
it  on  and  on,  a  newer  blossoming  creation.  Thus,  it 
will  regenerate  the  world  in  time ;  and  thus  it  will  arti- 
culate its  action : — the  great  mould  of  humanity  shall 
soften,  and  the  beams  of  the  holy  love  shall  brighten, 
and  all  be  beautiful — the  Sons  of  earth,  and  Daughters 
of  the  race,  the  parents  of  utility — and  God  will  bless, 
and  bring  a  blessedness  about. 
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I  ADDRESS  myself  to  working  men,  and  to  all  working 
members  of  the  public.  It  is  their  special  interest — the 
subject  of  Competitive  Systems  and  of  Ofl&ce.  I  have  a 
claim,  a  double  claim  to  speak,  as  having  been  a  Litera- 
teur,  and  man  of  Office  sometime  in  my  passing  day.  I 
am  not  careful  of  offence— to  high  or  low — I  want  to 
show  my  old  companions  up.  I  want  to  show  how  they 
are  vilified,  and  how  they  justly  are  the  vile.  Mark  me, 
I  have  nothing  new — a  few  old  facts  put  into  their  right 
place,  and  thus  the  public  noddle  straitened. 

Long  ago,  mortality  fell.  It  is  an  old  hap;  but  as 
new  now,  in  its  day-brought  effect,  as  if  the  fairest  Eve 
was  living.  Somehow,  we  forget  it  always,  and  the  poor 
Intellect  is  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  protean  incu- 
bus on  Moral. 

We  hear  of  the  incapables  of  Office ;  and  we  hear  of 
the  panacea,  an  intellectual  competition,  which  is  to  give 
electric  life  to  all  that  sit  upon  its  wooden  benches— to 
make  its  thousand  elbows  move  as  smooth  as  polished 
bone.     What  a  thoughtful  of— potato ! 

c  2 
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And  is  the  crookedness  of  the  serpent  gone  ?  Does 
Office  here,  to  this  fell  root,  owe  nought,  in  its  mighty 
mal- administration  ?  Believe  it,  fallen  brother — humble, 
honest  work,  is  full  of  might ;  and,  was  it  plied,  w^ould 
tell  more  than  ten  thousand  intellect  activities. 

I  do  remember  once  a  witty  Judge,  the  incomparable 
Slick,  describing  our  great  office  mansions,  the  mansions 
of  the  sleeping  dead — "  they  looked,  as  if  the  tenants 
"  were  asleep."  And  so  it  is,  if  facts  that  do  result  are 
evidence  of  things.  What  is  it,  Office  ? — with  its  look, 
and  its  gait,  and  its  somnolent  grunt.  I  can  liken  it  to 
nothing,  but  the  attitude  of  a  distorted  hog,  bristling 
with  the  incapable  feathers  of  a  goose ! 

But,  brother,  things  are  sometimes  more  than  they  do 
look.  They  sleep,  but  sleep  a  deeper  sleep,  than  mere 
incapables  of  work.  Go  in,  and  live  (as  I  have  done) 
amongst  them.  I  wish  the  witty  Judge  could  spend  a 
season,  their  familiar,  in  the  sleep-look  mansions.  He'd 
find  it  out,  of  these  same  much  misdeemed- of  tenants 
— there  was  not  a  wink  upon  them. 

Do  as  little  as  can  be  done  upon  a  paper,  is  household 
office  axiom.  And  then,  to  hear  them  curse  and  damn 
unhappy  documents : — you'd  think  the  writers  were  their 
enemies.  The  smallest  workman  pares,  to  make  his 
small  work  smaller.  Look  at  the  humble  registerer  of  a 
letter.  The  entry,  that  ought  to  be  a  careful  abstract  of 
the  letter,  is  slovenly  put ;  often,  the  most  diligent 
searcher  in  the  lapse  of  years,  when  it  is  vital  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  to  trace  it,  can  scarce  discern  that  which  he 
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looks  for,  in  the  loose-recorded  entry  of  it.  Often  again, 
though  he  may  find  it  indexed  to  its  place,  the  docu- 
ment itself  is  lost  to  practical  access,  by  culpable  neglect 
in  noting  local  changes  in  the  place  of  its  deposit.  And, 
when  the  public  interests  need  it  for  a  fact,  the  buried 
womb  of  paper-mass  contains  it. 

Take  up,  again,  a  lengthened  correspondence.  Read 
it  from  its  outset  to  its  end,  and  what  is  it  ? — the  work 
of  men,  who  never  half-read  the  papers  that  they  an- 
swered. Facts,  dates,  and  things,  are  jumbled ;  beauti- 
ful confusion  reigns ;  and  sometimes  the  researcher  asks 
himself  at  length — '  fact,  what  is  it'  ? 

Indulge,  my  unofficial  friend,  a  moment  in  the  theory 
of  approval,  in  a  public  Office,  of  an  able  Report.  But 
let  me  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  writer  diligently  sifts, 
with  carefullest  research,  the  facts.  He  analyzes,  and 
computes,  and  well  applies  his  full  experience  and  ac- 
quired learning,  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  dealing  to  assert 
a  public  right,  or  to  supply  a  public  want.  He  states 
the  comprehensive  view.  He  puts  it  full  and  clearly  to 
the  higher  office,  what  the  Public  Service  wants.  And 
then  he  sits  down,  simple  man,  to  think  of  the  effect  that 
must  attend  His  document. 

It  is  received,  and  duly  registered.     Junior  Clerks 

•p 
have  damned  the  writer  as  '  long-winded ;'  and  — ,  re- 
ceived upon  the  Instant  of  the  1st,  is  duly  put  with  pa- 
pers to  be  acted  on — next  month  !    This  is  really  a  mat- 
ter which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  hurry,  and  there  is 
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none,  no  hurry  at  all,  about  it.  Taken  up  in  the  su- 
perior Office,  it  is  at  length  ;  and  the  first  proposition  is, 
'  what's  to  be  done  upon  it  ?' 

My  unofficial  friend,  do  you  understand  the  meaning 
of  *a  reference'?  Likely,  you  do  not;  and  I  will  ex- 
pound, as  oft  a  doer  of  this  act,  the  greatest  acted  of  the 
public  Office.  Know  then,  it  has  two  meanings — one, 
the  abstract  and  ideal — the  other,  the  practical  and 
used. 

The  abstract  thing  means  this.  The  Central  Office, 
that  is  to  judge,  needs  information  from  Professional, 
Art,  or  Local  Sources,  all  existing  in  the  organized  of- 
ficials of  Department.  The  document,  submitted  to  be 
judged,  is  sent  to  gather  up  the  needful  things  which 
tell  the  Central  Office  how  its  recommendations  would  be 
like  to  work.  And  this  is  all  most  right.  No  man,  or 
one  man,  could  be  a  judge  of  how  a  recommended  course 
may  fit  in  with  the  many-membered  sides  of  organiz- 
ing which  is  wide-spread,  detailed,  complicated.  And 
this  is  all  most  right.  The  perfect  mind  to  judge,  must 
be  the  one  mind,  and  instructed.  Instructed,  it  can  read 
and  judge  with  proper  comments  the  original  document. 
But  does  it  read  and  judge,  and  are  the  proper  comments 
to  the  document  ?  There  is  the  practical — my  unoffi- 
cial friend — we  touch  upon  the  used  and  practical. 

You  must  know,  I  should  tell  you  here,  that  every 
man  in  a  public  Office  is  oppressed  with  public  business! 
There  is  time,  it  is  true,  in  the  six  hours  of  the  working 
day,  for  healthful,  spirit-giving  relaxation — to  play  at 
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pitch  and  toss,  for  jovial  talk,  to  drink  small  beer.  Oh! 
Mr.  Justice  Slick,  if  you  could  see  at  mid-day  but  the 
penetralia  of  a  public  Office,  you  would  never,  never  say 
at  spouting  meetings,  that  its  tenants  were  asleep.  No 
matter — oppression  reigns  upon  these  innocents.  And 
when  *  a  reference'  comes,  is  it  odd,  or  anything  to 
marvel  at,  that  the  burden  of  the  reference  should  be 
shifted  ? 

Office  men,  like  other  men,  are  imitative  animals ;  and 
they  take  a  cue,  as  quick  as  any,  from  their  masters. 
Lo,  then,  the  document  is  opened  !  And  soon  the  dili- 
gent Clerk,  who  finds  out  nothing  else,  finds  out — un- 
speakable grief  for  him  to  stomach — that  the  Central 
Office  might  have  saved  him  half  the  trouble,  by  refer- 
ring to  their  documents.  Wisely  thought,  they  knew 
that  he  had  copies  of  them  ;  and  then  He  thinks,  as 
wisely  thinks,  if  any  subordinate  office  yet  has  other 
copies,  or  copies  of  the  copies.  Rejoiced  to  find  it,  the 
offending  document  is  again  enveloped,  and  duly  goes 
down  to  the  tail  of  office  for  report  of  fact.  And  thus, 
the  Public's  envelopes  are  spendthrift. 

I  would  fatigue  you,  unofficial  friend,  to  count  up  all 
the  tortuous  windings  of  this  sample  document.  Refer- 
ences, and  sub-references,  are  on  it — reports,  and  sub-re- 
ports, to  answer.  It  goes  about  a-voyaging,  till  it  finds 
at  last  the  happy  man  who  guts  it ! 

Reader,  if  you  are  a  lady  or  refined,  pardon  the  ex- 
pression. But  there  is  nothing  in  all  Jphnson  to -convey 
the    alchymizing,    condensation-process,    of  '  bringing 
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*  down*  a  public  document,  that  dares  to  be  efficient, 
to  an  understanding  level  to  be  acted  on.  Know  then, 
the  pith  and  bowels  are  taken  out  of  it.  Emasculated 
of  its  living  value  and  its  strength,  the  poor  dead  substi- 
tute— technical  called  Rei)ort — is  forwarded.  Well  the 
cautious  Clerk  knows  what  his  fellows  at  the  Centre 
want;  and,  admirable  man !  he  puts  it  all,  (all  ^Aa^  he 
puts,)  to  save  the  most  oppressed  of  men  the  toil  of  read- 
ing this  with  any  but  a  squint. 

Poor  innovator  on  the  dead  sea.  Office — w^hat  a  simple 
man  you  were,  to  waste  your  brains  for  nothing,  but  to 
have  your  head-piece  thought  eccentric.  Myself,  I  re- 
collect a  high  experienced  one  observing  on  the  maniac 
act: — "I  never  do  these  things.  I  just  get  work  ap- 
"  proved.  They  will  not  read  suggestive  matter  for 
"  their  act ;  but  do  not  care,  if  work  is  broken  up,  how 
"many  short  things  they  pro  forma  sanction."  So  it 
is,  that  office  papers  come  to  be  the  dry  husks  that  they 
are —  miserable  lean — and  everything  that  ought  to  be 
most  searching  looked,  but  covered  by  a  generality. 

There  is  amusement  sometimes,  of  a  mournful  kind, 
connected  with  these  office-paper  orbits.  I  have  told 
you  of  one  of  our  high  office  axioms — the  veritable  thing, 
that  public  business  very  much  its  faithful  officers  op- 
presses. Another  is,  that  these  can  do  no  wrong. 
Much  I  have  considered  it — something  in  myself,  I 
boast,  a  little  knowing  in  the  Constitution.  I  draw  it, 
then,  from  a  participation  of  the  Queen's  prerogative. 
Are  they  not  clothed  (to  borrow  metaphor)  in  regal 
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petticoats,  when,  delegated,  they  administer  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Queen's  own  people  ? 

The  Heads  of  Office,  they  are  lofty  men.  All  central 
acts,  are  acts  of  heads  of  office.  And  when  the  blunder- 
ing mania  takes,  (for  head  implies  not  diligence  or  brains,) 
then  comes  the  delicate  task  on  local  and  subordinate — 
delicately  to  inform  the  official  mind,  that  it  has  erred. 

An  answer  to  an  unread  letter  (say)  will  come,  as  wide 
astray  from  what  was  writ,  as  black  from  white — these 
things,  believe  it  unofficial,  are  quite  common  —  and 
then,  you  know,  they  can't  get  out  of  that.  But,  wary 
mortal  of  subordinate  clerk,  He  knows  they  must,  must 
be  let  out  of  it.  The  prudent  thing  is  nicely  penned, 
directing  the  official  mind  to  scan  a  certain  part  (the 
very  pith)  that  had  escaped.  And  then  an  answer  comes, 
a  dignified  response: — 'Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter 
'  of  the ultimo,'  (to  wit,  the  elder,  and  the  cogi- 
tated not,)  '  and  under  the  circumstances  stated  in  your 

*  ejcplanatory   communication'  (!) 1   pass   the   rest. 

The  thing,  you  see,  is  done ;  and  the  poor  Public,  thus, 
is  often  done.  Admission  is  evaded,  and  the  Centre  is 
infallible  still. 

It  would  be  difficult,  for  any  but  the  trained  official, 
to  realize  an  adequate  perception  of  the  consistent  yza^M- 
raZ/1^55  of  Crimean  or  of  Weedon  happenings.  They  follow 
— and  a  thousand  similar  which  the  Public  never  hears 
of,  only  for  the  reason  that  they  are  an  ever-growing, 
but  unblossom-happening — they  follow  from  the  cause 
of  the  most  utter  apathy,  and  deadness  to  the  moral  sense 
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of  duty,  which  pervade  the  salaried  officials  of  the  public 
Office.  Sometimes,  they  have  their  root  in  mal-adminis- 
tration  at  the  Centre;  sometimes,  at  the  Local  Stations. 
But  the  Centre  and  the  Local  Station,  all,  are  made  up 
of  the  one  dead  mass — the  morally  untrained,  and  pulse- 
less to  a  daily  duty  beating. 

Not  to  speak  of  time,  the  valued  time  which  is  thus 
lost,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  scarce  a  paper  which 
originates  is  viewed  in  its  full  bearings,  is  dealt  with  as 
it  ought.  A  loose  and  formal  set  of  words  is  bandied 
round  from  each  to  each,  that  might  apply  to  anything ; 
and  the  real  workman  on  a  paper,  no  one  finds  in  his 
legitimate  place.  Out-station  men  (the  least  remune- 
rated) are  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  work.  At 
Out-station,  the  paper  really  is  worked-up,  A  spirit  of  a 
lazy  heart  is  ever  prompting  at  the  Central  Office  to  de- 
pute their  work,  till  they  become  the  mere  recorders  of 
what  other  men  must  work. 

The  very  principle,  the  theoretic  principle  involved  in 
'  reference,'  is  made  the  excuse ;  till  it  is  wound  about, 
a  great  red  tape,  to  fetter  energetic  action,  an  incubus 
upon  its  pulsing  heart.  In  my  day,  I  have  seen  vast  or- 
ganic changes  of  Department.  Before  it,  much  the  same 
took  place.  They  mean  all  one  thing — to  carry  out  the 
over-centralizing,  which  puts  place  and  patronage  more 
thorough  and  complete  at  home.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom, true,  to  leave  from  time  to  time  establishments 
enough,  to  counteract  the  disturbing  evils  of  organic 
changes;  but  these  have  ever  been  the  mere  transition 
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ones — establishments  which  had  neither  the  power  to 
apply  their  own  abilities  and  energies  to  an  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  public  duties,  or  to  resist  the  hourly  ob- 
structing interferences  caused  by  a  want  of  local  know- 
ledge in  the  Central  Office.  They  all,  almost,  in*  my 
day,  now  have  passed  away. 

Theoretically,  Centralization,  as  much  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  a  true  advance,  is  right.  Uniformity  in  effi- 
ciency is  attained;  but  there  must  be  some  provision, 
something  far  more  than  what  now  exists,  to  counteract 
the  baneful  evils  of  it  from  perversion,  by  the  ministering 
officers,  of  its  high  intent.  Uniformly,  I  have  seen  it 
end  in  one  thing.  The  administrative  duties  which,  un- 
der local  Boards,  were  performed  in  responsibility  by 
them,  have  been  shifted  over  and  transferred  ;  and  the 
performance,  which  was  expected  to  issue  from  the  Cen- 
tre, never  came.  It  was  transferred  back  to  the  local 
Stations,  in  essence  and  substantially  it  was — transferred 
back  to  the  mere  executive,  irresponsible  for  its  adminis- 
tration— transferred  too  by  a  feint,  a  tacit  subterfuge,  to 
countenance,  under  the  forms  of  Office,  dishonest  and 
evading  men  to  waive  their  duties. 

The  evils  which  result  from  detail  ignorance,  and  from 
the  conjoint  effects  of  apathy  and  ignorance  at  the  Cen- 
tral Office,  are  manifold.  The  interests,  the  most  vital 
interests  of  individuals — those  which  concern  their  status 
and  remuneration — are  sacrificed;  and  a  system  of  local 
toadying  and  jobbing  is  established,  to  recommend  the 
rights  which  have  not  vent  in  the  legitimate  channels  for 
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their  assertion.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  (for  it  is  the 
household  word  of  Office)  the  wrongs  which  a  turn  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune  will  inflict.  One  man,  after  faithful 
service,  will  be  cut  down  to  a  shilling ;  another,  who  has 
toadied  through  his  life  for  final  recommendation,  will  be 
liberally  dealt  with ;  another,  who  has  earned  position 
by  his  skill  and  honest  front,  is  contumelious  dealt  with ; 
while  yet  another,  who  has  no  living  claim  but  interest^ 
is  propped  up  as  the  petted  sheep,  though  numskull  in 
an  Office. 

Acts,  too,  of  the  most  hardened  kind — acts  for  which 
a  private  man  would  soon  be  pilloried — are  often,  in  the 
monetary  public  dealings,  done.  Few  have  lived  much 
in  the  world,  to  whom  these  things,  in  some  way  or  the 
other,  have  not  come  home.  I  speak  but  that  which 
thousands  know,  and  only  put  the  explanation  of  it.  It 
is  to  be  explained  by  all  that  I  have  said  upon  the  grade 
of  moral  of  these  men.  The  facts  of  any  claim  demand 
investigation  and  attention.  That  investigation  and  at- 
tention, rarely  to  them  enough  are  given.  Small  are  the 
sympathies  of  a  man  for  his  fellow-man,  who  is  removed 
away  at  distance  from  him — whose  moral  action  and 
whose  work,  appreciated  often  not  because  it  is  not  un- 
derstood, he  does  not  witness.  The  natural  sympathies 
of  his  kind,  too,  are  biassed  from  him  by  self-interest : — • 
for  a  saving  of  the  public  money  is  commodity  to  the 
man  of  Office,  no  matter  how  saved,  by  recommending 
him. 

It  is  a  strange  thing — indeed  it  is  not  strange,  when 
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thus  consiclered,  though  it  is  anomaly — to  witness  zeal 
from  those  who  are  not  zealous.  But  it  is  an  undeniable 
facC,  that  the  very  same  men  who  in  office  are  most  lax, 
most  reckless  of  the  public  papers  that  they  act  on, — if 
a  money-claim,  or  anything  to  check  a  money-claim,  is 
submitted, — they  start  into  galvanic  action,  as  if  their 
moral  intellects  were  quickened.  Oh,  my  public  pocket! 
Round  about  the  paper  goes ;  and,  if  the  claim  can  be 
ignored,  or  any  flaw  by  red  tape  seen — the  moral  claim, 
no  matter — the  man  of  zeal  is  up ;  he  makes  the  mem- 
ber of  the  public  know,  that  law  is  on  its  legs  ! 

Gentle  unofficial,  do  not  think  that  I  am  telling  you 
that  Jobs  are  at  an  end.  No — but  every  man  is  not  the 
man,  that's  worthy  of  a  job.  Jobs,  I  would  have  you 
well  to  know,  are  jobbed  as  much  as  ever;  but,  in  the 
office  of  the  Public,  discretion  must  be  used.  It  is  a 
jewel,  as  said  of  old,  and  charity  begins — at  home ! 

This  Central  Home — by  all  accounts,  it  is  a  comfort- 
ablehouse;  but  comfort  is  not  the  heritage  of  scullions, 
and  they  must  put  up  with  their  better's  leavings.  Why, 
then,  should  lodgers  on  the  great  domain  expect  the  pay 
of  servants  in  the  upper  house  ? — these  men  are  long- 
headed. Bless  their  long  heads,  strange  thoughts  will 
sometimes  be  the  tenants. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  laughed,  to  see  an  Ass's  head 
enveloped  in  the  dignity  of  cravat  ?  Behold  it,  when 
the  womb  of  Office  mighty  throes ;  and  some  con- 
figuration on  the  head  of  Organizing  is  wafted,  in  the 
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stately  language  that  the  semi-demi-Gods  invent.  Pre- 
monitory warnings — '  shadows,*  in  the  Poet's  language, 
'  of  the  great  unseen' — come  first  before  to  tell  it.  Then, 
the  mighty  womb  delivers;  and,  lo,  there  comes  out 
a  Eat ! 

How  often  have  I  seen  it  hunted.  Something  crude, 
unfitted  to  amalgamate  tvith  what  existed — something 
that  neither  could  be  made  to  work,  or  would  let  other, 
that  was  working,  work — the  product  of  a  silken  man 
that  sat  on  carpets,  to  crow  tunes  for  music  at  the  Sta- 
tions— a  master-mind,  that  took  its  cues  from  theoretic 
fancies ;  and  wouldn't  do,  till  he  made  bodies  fit  the 
jackets  that  he  cut. 

All  things  find  a  level,  and,  in  the  public  Office,  soon 
they  find  their  level.  Men  are  not  adapting  monkeys 
always,  and  the  public  business  finds  its  proper  chan- 
nels; but  the  big  man  must  be  humoured.  A  formal 
and  apparent  thing  is  done,  obedient  to  the  mandate. 
Another  form  is  formed,  the  tape-roll  more  unwound, 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  Office.  For  all,  they  know  the 
Rat  is  hunted.  The  little  vermin  will  not  work  ;  and  it 
must  hide,  as  soon  as  it  hides,  a  skulker  in  the  dusty 
paper. 

Cravat  for  the  Ass ! — how  many  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  big  ones  of  the  world,  weave  but  cravat  for  the  Ass! 
Portentous  seeming,  big-word  utterance,  smoothness, 
and  potato-polish — how  the  world  licks  it  up  !  It  is 
most  juvenile ;  and  so  impostors  thrive,  and  eat  it  out  of 
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heart.  But  I  must  talk  of  Office,  and  of  its  rare  impos- 
tors yet.  Indulge  with  me,  my  unofficial  friend,  while  I 
unfold  the  very  cranium  of  it  broken. 

You  are  a  man,  with  flaws  in  your  morality ;  and  do 
not  think,  because  you  are  not  seated  upon  desks,  you  are 
a  whit  the  better.  It  is  not  Office-man,  but  Man,  that 
fails  in  office.  This  is  the  pith  of  all  my  argument ;  and 
every  calling  will  exhibit  contraries  between  its  office- 
actings  and  its  folk.  Look  at  the  Military  man,  as  I 
have  seen,  when  he  has  sheathed  his  sword,  and  taken 
up  the  harmful  weapon  of  the  pen.  He  is  an  amiable 
man,  and  very  good,  right  honest,  liberal  with  his  fel- 
lows. Put  him  to  it,  and  he  will  drink  fire  on  a  bomb-^ 
shell !  I  love  these  men,  sometimes,  when  I  do  read 
about  them.  Honour,  honour  to  their  valour  and  deny- 
ing acts — honour  to  their  kindliness  when  warring  strife 
has  ceased,  and  brotherhood  is  welcomed  to  cheer  on 
the  social  life. 

But  put  the  man,  the  very  man,  to  govern  in  an 
Office  ;  and  strait  he  carries  all  his  littlest  prejudices 
with  him.  He  carries  his  contempt  of  all  Civilians,  his 
under-formed  notions  of  their  skill  in  their  vocations,  his 
crudest  thoughts  about  their  workings  and  vocations. 
The  official  Clerks,  (who  are  it  may  be  by  their  birth,  as 
much  as  he  is,  gentlemen,)  he  comes  to  look  upon  as 
verily  no  better  than  his  bombardiers,  born  for  his  ele- 
vated service.  He  coolly  takes  the  product  of  their  skill 
and  brains,  appropriates  it,  signs  it  as  his  own;  and  this 
would  all  be  well  if  he  appreciated,   and  could  learn 
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enough  to  tell  their  masters,  and  his  masters,  what  the 
underworkmen  worked. 

But  how  can  Law,  how  can  Divinity  know  physic? 
And  how  can  man  of  War  know  law,  divinity,  or  physic  ? 
No  more  can  he  know  of  the  tithe  of  things,  the  crafts, 
vocations,  that  are  exercised,  to  supply  the  detail  vast- 
ness  which  is  ministered  for  in  the  public  Office.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  evils  which  it  works,  the 
Military  Offices  are  crowded  with  the  sword  and  cocked- 
hat,  thrust  into  the  very  needle  and  the  dit^taff. 

At  humble  distance,  I  have  seen  Lords  and  Peers  of 
Realm  ;  but  I  never  felt  my  distance,  or  my  utter  dis- 
tance, but  when  I  beheld  a  Colonel  of  the  drum,  with 
cracked-brain  pen  a-drumming.  You'd  think  the  man, 
as  Poets  say,  was  "  forming,"  or  ''  creative  forming." 
There  he  sits,  lord  of  the  best  office,  in  his  costume.  A 
pile  of  papers  lie,  which,  if  he  told  the  truth,  are  Arabic 
to  him.  No  matter — he  can  sign  them.  He  can  put 
into  his  military  pocket  the  reward  of  sweat  of  brow  of 
the  Civilian.  He  can  snub  him.  He  can  arrogate  to  his 
most  little  self  the  merit  of  the  toil,  the  brains,  the  sweat 
of  brow,  the  efficient  working  of  the  Office  which,  of  his 
own  brains,  he  could  not  carry  on  a  week. 

It  is  commendable  to  distinguish,  and  to  reward  the 
bravery  of  the  brave,  to  elevate  them  where  their  proper 
talents  to  the  Country  may  be  useful ;  but  it  is  a  gross 
perversion  of  the  public  patronage,  to  promote  them  into 
place  and  office  where  they  are  most  alien,  legitimately 
where  they  have  no  function,  and  where  the  Military 
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presence  is  an  incubus  upon  the  rise  and  just  reward  of 
Civil  merit. 

A  very  kindred  evil  unto  this,  next  calls  for  observa- 
tion— the  status,  in  the  public  Office,  of  the  professional. 
I  believe  that  to  every,  at  least  to  most  of  them,  a  pub- 
lic Solicitor  is  attached.  Few  Departments  of  the  Pub- 
lic have  not  property,  or  dealings,  many  ways,  in  legal 
monetary  things  and  property.  The  presence  of  a  man 
of  Law  becomes,  for  daily  current  use,  a  necessary. 
And  in  a  large  Department,  and  with  a  large  extended 
property,  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize  (if  one  had  ne- 
ver witnessed  it)  the  magnitude  and  the  monetary  im- 
portance, the  intricate  difficulty  of  the  questions,  that 
are  hourly  depending  on  his  skill  and  judgment  for  de- 
cision. The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  are  made  auxi- 
liary ;  but  the  cases  where  they  are  consulted  are  com- 
paratively few,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  form  an  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  legal  professional  business  done  by 
the  Departmental  Solicitor. 

lam  restrained,  for  reasons  of  a  private  duty,  from 
adequately  entering  on  this  topic.  It  would  demand  a 
statement  of  the  special  facts,  which  would  be  out  of 
place,  unfitted  for  the  Public.  Let  it  be  enough  for  me 
to  speak,  in  greatest  brevity,  of  how  the  character  and 
the  qualification  of  the  persons  work,  affecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  business. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  the  result  of  all  my 
observation  on  it,  that  the  position  of  a  Departmental 
Solicitor,  controlled  by  unprofessional  men,  is  not  de- 
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fined  enough  to  insure  its  efficiency.  If  lie  is  efficient, 
(and  I  very  much  doubt  if  a  mere  Solicitor  is  generally 
in  the  legal  attainment  adequate,)  his  efficiency  is  marred 
too  often  both  by  ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  control- 
lers, and  by  interference.  If  he  is  not  efficient,  both  con- 
trol and  proper  interference  are  precluded  by  ignorance. 
I  have  seen  the  public  Board  in  both  predicament.  I 
have  seen  them  helplessly  incapable  of  exercising  the 
powers  which  they  had,  to  force  on  any  right  perfor- 
mance of  the  duties  on  the  legal  references,  foiled  in 
every  effort  by  an  ignorance  of  knowing  what  the  legal 
officer  could  and  ought  to  have  done.  I  have  seen  them 
exercising  the  powers  which  they  had,  upon  the  other 
hand,  to  thwart  and  hamper  all  efficiency. 

It  is  not  possible,  but  when  the  thing  is  by  professional 
observation  witnessed,  to  realize  the  utter  folly  of  the 
acts  which  hamper  legal  officers ;  and  not  so  much  the 
hampering  acts,  as  acts  (behind  them  done)  that  hamper. 
There  is  almost  an  utter  ignorance  o^  where,  and  when, 
the  right  occasion ;  and  duties  are  thrust  upon  unprofes- 
sional officers,  (and  this  is  daily  in  Departments  grow- 
ing,) which  these  officers  have  no  faculties  of  the  kind  to 
perform.  No  capability,  even  where  it  does  exist,  can 
confer  the  acquired  capacity  to  deal  with  that  which  de- 
mands the  application  of  a  professional  learning;  and 
the  public  interests,  which  are  trifled  thus,  are  of  the 
gravest  magnitude,  in  the  imperilling  of  territorial 
rights,  and  in  the  wasteful  gendering  of  responsibility. 
Until  the  public  property  of  Departments,  and  the  ar- 
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rangeraents  for  its  daily  dispensation,  shall  be  brought 
within  the  control  and  the  direction  of  a  responsible 
and  qualified  Department  of  Public  Justice,  nothing  but 
weakness  and  disorganization,  and  public  losses  can  re- 
sult. 

Have  I  then  said  enough,  in  this  rapid  cursory  of  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  evils  resulting  from  the  mo- 
ral grade  of  public  Officers,  to  vindicate  the  affirmation 
at  my  opening, — that  there  is  more  besides  the  qualified 
education  of  the  Intellect  demanded,  to  make  candidates 
for  Office  fitting.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  it  down, 
that  honourable  exceptions  are  not  found  amongst  the 
ranks  of  Office,  who  redeem  it  from  a  universal  moral 
dereliction.  I  know  it  that  there  are,  and  that  there 
ever  are  such.  Life's  universal  walks  exhibit  it,  and  why 
should  Office  not  ?  The  business  of  the  public  Office  is 
too  demanding,  to  be  all  reckless  done ;  and  these  few 
men — they  are  an  honourable  few—  support  the  burden  of 
it  on  them. 

Look  into  any  public  Office,  if  you  can  look  upon  its 
inmates  and  its  work ;  and  tell  me,  are  its  workfolk  all 
its  working  men  ?  No — the  mass  are  copiers  and  ex- 
tractors, unfitted  to  be  else.  There  is  no  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  business,  that  is  real.  The  head-work  is  the 
work  of  one  or  two  who  over- work,  to  make  up  for  the 
absent  vacuum  of  the  rest.  Honour  to  these  honourable 
men.  The  world  little  knows  them ;  but  I  have  known 
them,  and  I  make  my  humble  tribute  that  I  honour  them. 
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They  are  not  merely  the  Civilian — they  are  not  mere 
the  Military  man.  Both  have  the  excellent  official,  and 
soon  they  are  found  out.  Work  has  a  true  instinct;  it 
always  finds  the  workman,  and  the  able  workman  gene- 
rally is  willing.  Soon  they  are  found  out — found  out 
by  those  who  want  to  use  them,  but  never,  in  the  pub- 
lic Office,  by  the  ones  who  ought  to  honour  and  promote 
them. 

Are  these  things  right  ?  and  is  it  right  to  tolerate  a 
public  degradation, — that  the  men  of  might,  in  every 
world's  calling,  should  be  eminent;  and  only,  in  the 
high  administration  of  the  Country's  business,  that  they 
should  be  nameless  skulking  ?  Is  it  right  that  affluent 
means,  the  public  Salaries,  should  be  held  and  eaten  out 
by  oysters  ? — sucking  creatures  on  a  bed,  that  open  up 
their  shells,  and  gather  comfort.  Are  not  the  tenants 
of  the  public  Office  incubating  ?  Are  they  not  doing 
anything,  but  working  ?  And,  then,  the  working  Pub- 
lic must  do  work,  to  pay  the  jobbing  item  of  the  taxing. 

There  is  a  cause — there  is  a  remedy,  in  looking  to  the 
cause,  for  these  things.  The  cause  is  want  of  moral  intel- 
lect, and  not  the  mere  lack  of  the  intellect.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose,  that  there  is  absent  organization.  There  is 
always  measure  of  it  quite  enough,  if  there  was  applica- 
tion in  the  workmen.  The  business  of  the  world  is  not 
so  difficult,  but  that  the  humble  faculty  may  work. 
God  has  so  ordained,  that  much  the  larger  mass  of  Man- 
kind are  the  lowly  workfolk,  small,  but  busy  in  Earth's 
territory.     Humble,  honest  work,  is  full  of  might ;  and, 
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was  it  plied,  would  tell  more  than  ten  thousand  intellect 
activities. 

Again,  I  here  assert  it.  Fearless  I  assert,  that  intel- 
lectual competition  never  will  give  men,  fit  men  for 
Office  places.  There  must  be  intellectual,  moral  train- 
ing. There  must  be  organized  a  system  educational  for 
such  training.  Examination  may  turn  up  a  clever  one 
— perhaps,  too  clever  for  his  station.  He  may  be  only 
a  crammed  specimen.  The  very  faculty  to  show  a  cram, 
is  that  the  least  auspicious  for  the  making  of  the  sober 
workman. 

What  are  the  qualities  required  in  the  office  work- 
man? Let  me  tell  you.  I  am  not  biassed.  I  have 
been  a  literary,  and  an  office  workman. 

The  office  workman  must  know  how  to  Kead — not 
print,  but  the  most  illegible  of  what  his  brother  work- 
men write.  He  must  know  how  to  Write  : — unless  he 
is  a  Head  of  Office,  he  must  know  how  to  write.  Mark 
it : — Heads  of  Office  spider,  they  do  not  write.  He  must 
be  qualified  in  Number,  and  know  the  art  to  tot.  He 
must  have  local  Geography,  and  tell  how  travellers  go. 
And  then  he  must  have  Composition  for  his  office-bro- 
ther's thinking,  and  after  for  his  own.  He  must  have 
general  Intelligence,  and  this  the  chiefest  head-thing. 
Above  them  all,  he  must  have  Diligence,  and  evidence 
of  moral  Heart.  He  must  have  promise  of  a  Christian 
earnestness,  the  sum  and  summit  of  it  all.  If  he  has 
these,  he  has  what  makes  the  right  man  in  an  Office,  the 
fit   man   in   his   place.      He   has   the   elements ;   and. 
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doubt  not,  that  the  fulness  of  his  stature  all  will 
grow. 

Can  the  searching  of  a  one  examination  show  out  such 
a  man  ?  Can  answers  of  the  stuffed  head  tell  the  an- 
swering of  the  trained  thought  and  the  heart  ?  Acquire- 
ment is  no  acquirement,  unless  it  moulds  the  individual ; 
and  can  a  passing  question,  can  any  passing  searching, 
tell  the  high  mould  of  the  individual  ?  Believe  it  not. 
The  power  of  lengthened  observation  must  concur — the 
power  of  lengthened  culture  after,  in  the  working  office, 
must  produce  him. 

The  thing,  so  far,  that  we  have  shown,  is  then  the 
academical  desideratum,  to  educe  and  to  result  a  proper 
basis  of  election.  The  acquirements  of  literature,  the 
acquirements  of  craft,  may  then  be  got,  the  training  and 
the  discipline.  Qualified  judgment  can  select  them — 
the  trained,  the  disciplined,  the  competent  of  craft — 
then  only  can  select  them. 

Do  we  raise  a  rival  to  the  organized  academies  of  Uni- 
versity ?  No — we  would  apply  them.  Are  they  for 
professional,  and  is  not  Office  a  profession  ?  Though  it 
is  left  a  howling  waste,  it  is  a  noblest  of  professions. 
Every  calling  is  in  its  compass.  The  world's  variety  of 
wants,  the  Public  want,  no  less  than  members  of  the 
Public  ;  and  Office  is  a  thing  the  most  wide,  and  adapt- 
ing. Its  rudimental  acquirements  are  only  the  acquire- 
ments for  doing  at  a  young  beginning,  though  gray- 
heads  show  (disgrace  to  Office  constitution)  the  rudi- 
mental elements  for  ever  only  of  beginning. 
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There  is  a  poverty  of  expression,  a  mind  expanded  by- 
no  liberal  education,  intellect  unused,  a  stereotyped  let- 
ter for  all  uses.  There  is  a  want  of  aptitude  for  special 
application,  an  absence  of  impulsive  energy,  and  of  the 
disposition  for  research  which  education  gives.  There 
is  a  baldness  on  the  juvenile,  a  head  unclothed  upon — 
all  things  in  privation,  which  the  academies  of  life  give 
to  the  young  man,  education.  And  this  is  not  an  acqui- 
sition, but  a  moulding.  It  does  not  serve  a  purpose, 
but  when  moulding.  Its  specialties,  its  facts,  its  all 
indoctrinating,  are  to  mould  him.  And  does  it  mould 
him  ?  That  is  the  true  test,  the  test  of  right  in  the  suc- 
cessful competition. 

And  does  the  educational  acquisition  mould  him? 
It  is  the  question  that  must  be  asked,  to  answer  if  the 
successful  candidate  of  trial  will  endure  the  working 
trial,  as  an  office  workman.  It  is  the  question  still  that 
must  be  asked,  to  answer  it  at  every  stage  of  upward 
progress  in  the  working  office.  It  inspirits  him.  He  is 
the  working  workman  only,  if  the  educational  element 
inspirits  him.  *  Does  it  inspirit  him  ?* — will  a  competi- 
tive examination  to  this  question  answer  ? 

It  will  not  answer ;  but  intelligent  observation,  of  suf- 
ficient length,  will  answer — intelligent  results,  through- 
out sufficient  length,  will  answer.  More  yet,  the  same 
will  answer.  The  qualification  of  the  moral  fitness,  they 
will  answer — does  the  moral,  with  the  educational,  in- 
spirit him  ?  Thus,  there  is  the  Academical  deside- 
ratum. 
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Competitive  examination  is  a  glorious  thing.  Orga- 
nized with  a  system  educational  for  office  training,  it  will 
meliorate  the  working  Constitution.  It  rebukes  a  foul 
abomination ;  as  it  is  an  inroad  on  the  jobbing,  and  the 
place-hunting  policy  of  the  past.  What  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  past  ? 

The  prominence  of  political  parties — it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  past.  The  prostitution  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage, to  subserve  political  parties — it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  past.  Thanks  to  the  great  Dispenser  order- 
ing providence,  the  world  has  begun  to  see  to  all  politi- 
cal parties,  and  the  hollo wness  of  their  creeds..  There  is 
nothing,  which  the  course  of  times  has  made  so  manifest 
as  this, — that  the  distinctive  differences  of  parties  now 
are  vanishing,  and  are  leaving,  for  the  partisan,  nothing 
to  declaim  on  but  the  personal. 

What  speaks  the  Parliamentary  Session — Session  after 
Session — I  ask,  what  speaks  the  Parliamentary  Session  ? 
It  speaks  of  lowness  and  of  parties.  It  speaks  of  one 
uprising,  and  another  falling — the  business  of  intrigues 
and  combination.  It  speaks  of  orator's  froth,  and  of  de- 
bating. It  does  not  speak  a  word  of  vital  framing,  to 
meliorate  the  Constitution.  Parliament  sits  to  vote  ex- 
pense, and  to  depute  political  rogues  to  fill  up  places. 
What  a  hot-bed  of  a  rotten  frame  we  live  in  ? 

And  this  is  all  for  places.  Kespectable  John  Bull, 
you  must  unbutton,  to  qualify  political  rogues  to  fill  up 
places.  What  a  cuckold  they  are  making  of  you !  The 
places  are  your  own  domain,  and,  of  your  promise-sons, 
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the  born  inheritance.  Will  you  feed  bastards  with  your 
riches  ?  Are  they  not  bastards  ? — when  false  Governors 
prefer,  to  places  of  the  competent,  their  pigmiest  crea- 
tures— are  these  the  Sons  of  England,  or  its  bastards  ? 

There  is  a  glorious  Constitution  rising.  I  see  it  in 
the  changing  shapes  of  world's  political  fashion.  I  see 
it  in  the  Public's  growing  voluntaryism,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic great  distrust  of  Senate  and  its  laws.  British  man 
will  govern  himself.  I  see  it  in  his  high  determination. 
I  see  it  in  his  growing  aptitudes,  and  in  his  myriad -grow- 
ing impulses  and  energies.  I  see  it  in  his  high  adven- 
ture—^25  soul-enterprise,  a  thousand  ways  intelligent 
directed.  I  see  it  in  its  noblest  manifest- — the  freed 
spirit  of  his  emulation. 

And  shall  he  not  be  left  to  emulation  ?  Shall  men, 
politically  governing,  be  tolerated  to  rob  him  of  the 
fruits  he  might  aspire  to,  as  the  noblest  subject  for  his 
emulation?  Shall  they,  for  British  candidates,  pawn 
calf-heads  oh  the  Nation  ?  Aw^ay  with  them — take 
public  patronage  from  them— British  man  will  govern 
himself. 

I  see  a  glorious  Constitution  rising.  Office,  with  the 
skilled  and  true,  will  yet  be  filling.  It  must  with  them 
be  filling,  till  the  Office  of  the  State  is  opened  as  profes- 
sion. And  when  the  Office  of  the  State  is  opened  as 
profession,  it  will  result  in  noblest  fructifying.  Invi- 
gorating the  State,  it  will  educe  the  elements  of  States- 
men. Every  intellect,  that  now  is  aliened,  will  flow  in- 
stinctive plenteous  to  it ;  and,  chiefest.  Literary  enter- 
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prise,  will  yet  be  more  than  what  it  is — the  heritage  of 
beggars. 

Onward,  Britain  !  Take  public  patronage  from 
Statesmen,  and  you  will  find  the  way  to  make  them 
Statesmen.  Yourselves  will  be  your  Statesmen — in 
the  Office  of  the  State,  you  will  be  working  men  and 
Statesmen.     Onward,  onward,- Britain ! 


Note It  is,  perhaps,  right  to  anticipate  here  an  objection  which 

may  be  made  to  the  practicability  of  any  movement,  having  for  its 
aim  and  object  the  mehoration  of  the  public  service,  to  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Academical  element  into  the  system  of  com- 
petitions for  public  Office,  with  a  view,  especially,  to  obtain  a  prac- 
tical attention  to  the  desideratum  and  necessity  of  looking  to  the 
moral,  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 

My  eminent  friend  Professor  Fairbairn,  in  a  recent  letter  upon 
this  subject  to  me,  very  judiciously  and  ably  remarks,  that  "  the 
"  great  difficulty,  perhaps,  would  be,  to  constitute  any  test  by  which 
"  it  should  be  tried,  or  to  apply  a  test,  so  as  to  secure  impartiality 
"  and  public  confidence.  I  am  afraid,  (he  continues,)  that,  before 
"  any  satisfactory  system  could  be  devised  for  these  ends,  the  public 
"  would  need  to  make  considerable  advances  in  the  path  of  high 
"  principle  and  Christian  worth.  The  vital  sap  will  have  to  rise 
"  from  below,  and  diffuse  its  invigorating  influence  through  the 
"  trunk  and  branches,  before  much  can  be  done  with  the  glittering 
"  blossoms  at  the  top.  Let  us  each  do  what  we  can  in  our  respec- 
"  tive  spheres,  and  with  the  talents  God  has  committed  to  us,  and 
"  we  shall  at  least  contribute  something  towards  the  desired  result. 
"  Only  a  morally  healthfid  Community  can  bring  a  wise  and  proper 
"  distribution  of  public  trusts — to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  done 
"  — in  a  professedly  Christian  Country." 

To  these  remarks,  coming  from  so  profound  and  elevated  a  thinker 
as  Professor  Fairbairn,  I  have  directed  a  marked  attention,  in  fram- 
ing the  observations  (page  26)  which  constitute  the  last  division  of 
the  topics  of  the  preceding  Essay, — the  necessity  of  which  was  in- 
deed suggested  to  me  thus,  as  well  -as  by  my  eminent  countryman 
Mr.  Napier,  commending  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Fairbairn. 
But,  so  far  as  they  have  a  special  reference  to  this  Essay,  I  would 
only  say,  (as  I  have  said  to  him  in  explanation  of  the  scope  and 
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purport  of  it,)  that  my  aim  was  more  to  draw  attention  to  the  great 
fact — which  is  fundamental — of  the  moral  desideratum  for  Office, 
than  any  way  to  work  its  appKcation  or  details.  I  have  ever  found, 
in  my  experience,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  present  a  total  view  to  men. 
When  the  public  mind  is  very  much  opposed  to  entertain  a  disa- 
greeable aspect  of  the  heavenly  truth,  we  miss  all,  if  we  try  too 
much,  and  men  are  very  much  satisfied  ^ith  the  measure  of  their 
own  morality.  They  must  first  apprehend  the  generality  of  the 
moral  desideratum  for  Office,  and  then  you  may  chance  to  get  a 
field  for  more  intelligence. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  consider  the  tests  of 
preliminary  entrance  upon  Office,  as  only  a  small  part  of  a  system 
of  true  competition — competition  that  will  throw  up  true  men  for 
the  current  service  of  the  public.  There  must  be  larger  agencies 
applied,  and  there  must  be  more  continuous  agencies.  Little  can 
be  done,  till  the  Academical  Institutions  are  more  powerful  in  the 
Country — till  the  Literary  genius  and  its  enterprise  are  practical 
and  more  powerful,  moulding  the  Academical  Institutions  of  the 
Country. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  topics  of  overflowing  interest,  in  the  Essay 
on  Society,  that  I  look  for  the  true  solution  of  our  National  diffi- 
culty— not  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  official  administration  solely 
— but  to  that  which  is  involved  in  the  grander-interesting  question, 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  Country.  No  one,  candidly  viewing 
the  arguments  of  that  Essay,  could  doubt  that  there  are  vast  agen- 
cies for  good,  in  the  political  arena,  which  are  slumbering,  and  yvhich 
would  give  (if  rightly  moved)  a  different  aspect  to  things.  Indeed, 
the  state  of  our  Constitution  is  most  perilous  ;  and  peremptorily  calls 
on  all  good  men  to  co-operate,  for  the  application  of  better  public 
agencies. 

There  has  been,  for  years  past,  a  gradual  yielding  to  brute  power 
— uneducated,  unqualified,  and  much  every  way  unfit  to  use  it. 
Such  a  state  of  things  must  gradually  tend  to  anarchy,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  Military  despotism,  that  will  crush  our  true  liber- 
ties. Power  never  yet  was  given  to  those  unfit  to  use  it,  but  they 
abused  it,  by  handing  over  to  the  first  adventurer.  And  yet,  the 
People  are  not  incapable  of  being  worked  and  led.  They  are  led, 
and  always  led  by  knaves,  when  honest  men  hold  back  from  leading 
them.  Every  intellected  man  in  the  Community  should  be  up  uti- 
litarian—\t  is  imperative  on  them — or  the  British  Constitution  will 
be  lost.  The  vast  pernicious  Centralizations,  which  have  been  for 
years  past  taking  place  in  the  Executive,  are  preparing  a  state  of 
things,  that,  coupled  and  along  with  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
proper  powers  of  the  Legislative  bodies,  will  yet  be  instrumental  (if 
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not  beneficently  averted)  to  hand  over  all  power  to  the  Military- 
delegates  of  the  rabble. 

It  behoves  the  British  people,  to  be  up  and  stirring.  The  Revo- 
lution is  but  slowly  culminating  ;  and  the  people  see  obscurely,  how 
the  progTess  of  events  is  tending.  They  have  aversions,  where  they 
ought  to  have  no  feeling  of  aversion,  to  conservative  upholders  of 
the  Constitution.  And  they  have  misguided  preferences,  that  are 
leading  them  to  give  a  preference,  unmistakeably,  to  political  abor- 
tions. 

Conservative  leaders  must  be  liberal,  and  comprehensive  in  their 
ken.  They  must  enfranchise  Property,  and  Intellect,  and  Enter- 
prise. It  is  plain,  to  every  thinking  man,  that  the  proper  principle 
of  enfranchisement,  adapted  to  the  present  aspect  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  to  enfranchise  at  a  low  property  qualification.  It  must  be 
done,  because  the  palpable  fact  is,  that  there  is  power  there.  But 
it  is  equally  demanded,  too,  to  counteract,  by  all  proper  means,  a 
pernicious  working  of  it.  That  must  be  done,  by  the  largest  mea- 
sure of  enfranchisement — ay,  and  double  enfranchisement,  wherever 
it  can  be  practically  introduced — of  the  skilled  and  educated,  and  of 
the  intuitively  skilled  and  educated  by  the  gift  of  natural  enterprise. 

The  glory  of  this  Country  is,  its  aristocracy — its  making,  made, 
and  to  be  yet  made  aristocracy.  They  are  the  symbols,  in  the 
Country,  that  the  eminent  have  rank — that  we  transmit  it,  with  the 
lustre  of  hereditary  rank.  The  eminent  must  be — not  circum- 
scripted,  as  the  eminent,  by  the  heritage  of  land — but  all  the  emi- 
nent. The  Commerce  of  this  Country,  its  industrial  Art,  is  a  pos- 
session as  solid  as  its  land.  It  is  more  spiritually  allied — it  is 
outstretching — bearing  to  the  distant  land  the  power,  and  making 
distant  land  the  wealth  of  Britain.  Its  Cities  and  its  Towns  are 
fruitful,  as  the  producers  and  emporium  of  it.  They  are  not  severed 
from  the  Counties — they  stand,  as  luminous,  and  opulent  of  great- 
ness, in  the  Counties. 

I  will  not  enter  on  the  special  questions  of  the  Franchise.  They 
are  important ;  but,  compared  with  others  that  I  have  dwelt  on  in 
the  Essays,  they  are  of  little  moment.  The  able  and  the  eminent  man 
will  always  have  his  influencing  place,  and  always  influence  in  his 
place.  The  Public,  as  a  mass,  are  always  led.  Our  highest  duty 
is,  to  see  that  they  have  leaders — leaders.,  not  political  intriguers. 


THE  END. 
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■  Tlui  chequered  and  perilous 
existence  of  a  Ciitholic  missionary  con- 
secratinfj  himself  to  the  cure  of  souls 
in  the  wilds  of  Texas  and  Western 
Amerira,  his  physical  and  moral  strujr- 
ji^les,  are  here  portrayed  with  a  vivid 
trutiiruinesswel!  calculated  to  arrest  the 

sytnpathy  of  our  readers Tiiis  book 

requires  no  further  recommendation 
from  us  tiian  the  analysis  here  siven. 
Since  the  perusal  of  Livingstone's 
Africa,  we  have  read  no  traveller's 
journal  with  more  instruction  and  ph-a- 
bure.  It  is  eminently  su<i;st'stiVH,  too." 
Leader. 

"  Domenech'e  tone  throughout 
is  one  of  profound  conviction  ;  and  the 
hardships  which  he  encountered,  and 
which  he  relates  with  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  modesty  as  to  enforce  belief, 
are  proof  that  he  took  his  mission  to 
heart  In  the  two  journeys  he  per- 
formed to  America— journeys  that 
would  have  supplied  a  diffuse  book- 
maker with  matter  for  many  volumes, 
the  Abb^  was  almost  everv  day  exposed 
to  danger  of  his  life— sometimes  from 
the  climate,  sometimes  from  the  pri- 
vations to  wliich  he  was  subjected,  now 
froii  the  roug:h  character  of  the  country 
he  was  constanth  compelled  to  traverse 
in  his  spiritual  journe>s,  anon  from  the 

violence  of  colonists  or  Indians It 

will  l)e  seen  that  readers  who  expect  an 
inlinity  ol  enjoyment  from  these  mis- 
sionary adventures  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed." Daily  Telegraph. 

"Tlie  good  and  brave  young  Abbe 
Domenech,  whose  personal  narrative  w 


may  at  once  say  wu  have  found 
more  readable  and  more  informintr  than 
a  dozen  volumes  of  ordinary  adventure, 
is  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  Hue 
in  the  annals  of  missionary  enterprise  ; 
and  we  know  not  how  to  ijive  him  hi<rher 
praise.  We  speak  of  personal  character- 
istics, and  in  tliese — in  the  qualifications 
for  a  life  of  self-denyin<f  severity,  not 
exercised  under  the  protecting:  shadow 
of  a  cloister,  but  in  hourly  conflict  with 
danjr-r  and  necessity— the  one  looks  to 
us  like  a  younaer  brother  in  likeness  to 
the  other.  His  account  of  Texas,  its 
physical  g'eojfraphy.  its  earlier  and  later 
history,  its  populations  settled  and 
nomad,  an<l  of  the  history  and  customs 
of  the  Indian  tribes  and  their  lorms  of 
relijrious  worship,  is  concisely  full  and 
clear  ;  and  now  that  the  new  destiny  of 
these  refjions  is  beginninjr  to  unfold 
itself,  we  recommend  to  particular  at- 
tention the  lew  pages  in  which  al!  that 
is  worth  knowing  about  their  past  and 

present  <  ondition  is  summed  up 

'J'o  us,  the  pages  in  which  the  Abbe 
Domenech  confesses  the  trials  and  sor- 
rows of  his  own  heart  are  the  most 
interesting  of  his  book.  They  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  perfect  and  most  touching 
sincerity  ;  and,  as  we  read  them,  we  are 
more  and  more  impre.^sed  with  the 
truth  which  they  convey  to  all  ciiurclies 
and  all  sects.  It  has  iteen  well  said, 
that  Heaven  is  a  character  before  it  is  a 
place.  The  lesson  which  this  personal 
narrative  of  a  poor  missionary  teaches, 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  religion  is  a  life 
I.I  tore  it  is  a  dogma." 
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